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The  King’s  Jubilee 

By  the  Editor 

The  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign  of  King 
George  Vth  have  been  marked  by  constitutional, 
political  and  cultural  developments  likely  to  be 
more  far-reaching  than  any  since  those  accomplished  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  To  our  generation,  these  changes 
have  been  overshadowed  by  the  War  of  1914-1918 
and  its  diplomatic  and  economic  consequences.  These 
consequences,  it  is  now  possible  to  see,  will  be  far  less 
permanent  than  had  been  expected  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  desired.  Only  seventeen  years  after  Armistice 
the  victorious  powers  are  engaged  in  increasing  their 
own  armaments  to  equal  those  of  Germany  and  in 
examining  proposals  for  the  re-armament  of  the  rest 
of  their  late  enemies.  The  new  balance  of  power  is 
indeed  not  yet  disclosed,  and  the  security  of  the  regimes 
of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Austria  and  Yugo 
Slavia  is  not  so  great  as  to  give  any  necessary  permanence 
to  the  combinations  which  seem  likely  to  arise  out  of  the 
new  situation.  It  is  at  least  clear,  however,  that  the 
world,  during  the  next  twenty-five  years,  will  have  to 
face  the  task,  not  of  preserving  the  post-war  settlement, 
but  of  adjusting  itself  to  the  play  of  the  quite  different 
forces  which  have  emerged  on  the  world  stage  as  the 
result  of  causes  only  indirectly  attributable  to  the  war. 
The  historian  looking  back  on  the  reign  of  King 
George  Vth  will  therefore  be  less  occupied  with  the 
tremendous  struggles  and  anxieties  which  have  filled 
our  own  lives,  and  more  interested  in  the  constitutional 
political  and  social  changes  which  will  so  largely  determine 
England’s  contribution  to  the  balance  of  forces  in  the 
years  to  come. 
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Looking  back  on  England  in  1910  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  all  observers,  both  British  and  foreign, 
is  the  similarity  to  the  England  of  our  own  day.  To 
consider  appearances  and  amenities,  the  motor  car  and 
the  aeroplane  had  arrived.  London,  in  1910,  was  still  full 
of  Hansom  cabs,  but  they  were  already  doomed,  and  the 
visions  of  universal  air  travel  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
The  railway  to-day,  as  in  1910,  is  the  safest,  the  most 
efficient  and  the  most  comfortable  form  of  land  transport 
for  men  and  goods,  and  the  great  liners,  which  were  being 
planned  in  1910,  represent  now,  as  then,  the  latest 
development  of  comfort  and  speed  in  ocean  travel. 
The  Olympic,  the  sister  ship  of  the  ill-fated  Titanic,  is 
still  in  commission;  the  Mauretania  made  her  last 
voyage  this  year.  The  Queen  Mary  will  represent  a 
quahtative  advance  but  no  clear  gain  in  comfort  or 
speed  and  a  clear  loss  in  economic  efficiency.  The 
development  of  flying  has,  of  course,  been  far  more 
marked,  but  its  contribution  to  the  general  level  of 
amenities  is  negligible.  The  aeroplane  has  proved  itself, 
within  limits,  as  an  economic  and  efl&cient  instrument 
for  poUce  work  in  frontier  warfare,  and,  if  we  accept  the 
views  of  Captain  Lidden  Hart,  and  they  are  not  lightly 
to  be  disregarded,  as  a  weapon  of  offence  against  mihtary 
objectives  in  war-time,  it  may  prove  decisive.  As  a 
means  of  peaceful  communication  it  is  the  plaything  of 
rich  business  men,  frightened  politicians  and  absconding 
financiers. 

PPNGLAND  is  better  dressed,  better  fed,  and  better 
^  housed  than  in  1910.  Silken  dalliance,  thanks  to 
the  march  of  science,  is  now  for  the  million,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  well-dressed  man  has  removed  yet 
another  superficial  class  distinction.  As  for  feeding, 
the  percentage  of  under-nourished  school  children  has 
fallen  from  10  per  cent,  in  1910  to  less  than  i  per  cent, 
to-day.  A  politician  looking  for  votes  would  not,  however, 
be  well  advised  to  speak  too  loudly  or  too  long  of  the 
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march  of  social  progress  if  he  were  speaking  in  the  North 
of  England.  If  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  under¬ 
feeding,  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  adult  destitu¬ 
tion  is  far  more  formidable  than  it  was.  Those  in  regular 
employment  are  far  better  off.  The  number  of  those 
not  in  regular  employment  has  very  greatly  increased. 
The  result,  as  far  as  appearances  go,  is  to  conceal  a  very 
real  measure  of  progress,  and  to  confront  the  casual 
observer  with  the  same  contrast  of  light  and  shade  that 
he  would  have  noted  in  1910. 

E’NDON  is  growing  upwards  as  well  as  outwards, 
but  even  here  the  change  had  begun  25  years  ago, 
and  has  continued  along  lines  already  determined.  The 
great  changes  are  not  in  the  buildings  or  the  streets,  but 
in  the  lives  and  character  of  those  who  occupy  them. 
The  country  side  near  the  great  towns  has  been  ruined 
by  arterial  roads  and  ribbon  development — a  bye  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  development  of  motoring  as  a  sport  and,  as 
far  as  the  South  of  England  is  concerned,  of  the  flight  of 
business  from  the  highly  rated  Northern  manufacturing 
towns.  The  only  changes  in  the  country  itself  are  those 
due  to  the  changed  character  of  the  ownership  of  the 
country  houses  and  agricultural  properties,  and  the  steady 
fall,  not  yet  arrested,  in  the  number  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture.  One  paradoxical  result  of  the  improvement  of 
communications  may  be  noted.  The  motor  cycle  and  the 
omnibus  have  brought  the  town  within  reach  of  the  village 
and  might  have  been  expected  to  have  made  village  life 
more  attractive  by  making  it  less  isolated.  In  practice 
the  effect  has  been  to  make  the  younger  generation 
more,  and  not  less,  discontented  with  country  life.  The 
tendency  to  move  from  country  to  town  is  only  checked, 
but  not  arrested,  by  the  heavy  urban  unemployment. 

'T'O  add  to  the  very  striking  similarity  in  the  general 
appearances  of  life  in  iqio  and  to-dav  is  the  very 
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remarkable  fact  that,  alone  of  all  the  great  Powers,  save 
one,  our  political  system  is  imchanged,  and  alone  of  all 
•the  great  Powers  we  are  governed  still  by  pre-war 
politicians.  By  mere  accident  Mr.  Baldwin  played  no 
prominent  part  in  politics  before  1916,  but  there  is  no 
post-war  figure  of  importance  on  our  political  stage 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Anthony  Eden.  To  set  against 
the  powerful  if  sombre  figures  of  Stalin,  Hitler,  Mustapha 
Kernel  and  Mussolini  and  President  Roosevelt,  we  have 
Mr.  Oliver  Stanley  and  Mr.  Hore-Belisha.  The  contrast 
is  striking  rather  than  reassuring.  Even  to  English  ears 
the  names  of  Sir  John  Simon,  Mr.  Runciman,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Lord  Snowden,  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Lord  Ponsonby  have  an  historical  rather  than  a 
topical  appeal.  They  speak  in  accents  not  attuned  in 
any  way  to  the  mind  of  contemporary  Europe,  or  even, 
it  may  be  fancied,  to  the  mind  of  English  youth.  For 
beneath  the  fagade  of  old  men,  old  habits,  old  appearances, 
and  old  institutions,  the  twenty-five  years  of  King 
George’s  reign  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  portentous 
changes. 


All  that  is  left  of  our  national  pride  and  national 
determination  is  centred  on  Windsor  not  on  West¬ 
minster.  The  sovereign  is  not  the  titular,  but  the  real 
leader  of  the  nation  in  1935.  Alone  of  all  those  who 
have  played  their  part  in  the  tremendous  struggles  and 
conflicts  of  the  reign.  King  George  has  emerged  with  an 
enhanced  popularity,  and  a  still  more  strongly  enhanced 
prestige.  Constitutional  and  political  changes,  and  most 
notably  the  Statute  of  Westminster  and  the  break-up  of 
the  old  party  system,  have  greatly  increased  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Crown.  On  the  Crown  depends  the  whole 
structure  of  Empire  and  the  possibility  of  salvation  for 
the  Parliamentary  system.  The  progressive  relaxation 
of  social  standards  also  finds  its  only  and  fortunately 
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stubborn  barrier  in  the  person  and  traditions  of  the 
rdgning  Sovereign.  Indeed,  the  eclipse  of  pride  and 
dimity  in  other  high  places  finds  a  challenge  from  the 
common  people  in  their  notably  increased  affection  for  and 
loyalty  to  the  Throne.  It  may  please  some  to  see  in  the 
nation’s  homage  to  King  George  on  the  occasion  of  his 
Jubilee  a  challenge  to  extremists  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
a  celebration  of  the  triumph  of  British  moderation, 
"our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  Kings.”  Others, 
perhaps,  more  wisely  if  less  complacently,  will  see  in  our 
contemporary  rejoicings  the  heartfelt  tribute  of  a  nation 
by  no  means  well  at  ease  to  the  one  figure  in  our  public 
life  who  has  sacrificed  no  principle  and  evaded  no 
responsibiUty  and  has  not  hesitated  to  assert  and  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  British 
institutions. 


The  great  political  change  of  the  reign  has  not  been, 
as  some  foolishly  say,  the  emergence  of  Labour  as 
a  political  force,  but  the  growing  divorce  between  the 
political  classes  and  the  nation.  We  are  on  the  verge 
instead  of  establishing  a  political  caste.  It  is  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  higher  ranks  of  the  public 
services  that  the  hereditary  principle  is  to-day  entrenched. 
Men  of  individuality  and  integrity  find  their  political 
career,  if  at  all,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  has 
increased  its  prestige ;  while  the  House  of  Commons  has 
declined  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  public  esteem. 
This  view  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  shared  by  its 
leading  members,  who,  when  they  are  not  rushing  in  a 
panic-stricken  procession  round  Europe  looking  for  a 
policy,  or  shrieking  hysterically  about  their  domestic 
virtues,  are  engaged  with  ostentatious  humility  in 
creating  that  non-political  state  which  they  profess  to 
abhor.  By  taking  this,  that  and  the  other  “  out  of 
politics,”  by  subsidies  and  controls,  and  by  a  steady 
increase  in  tlie  deadweight  of  taxation  on  industry  and 
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property,  they  are  building  an  elaborate  system  which 
mcreasingly  denies  the  possibility  of  free  change,  and  in 
so  denying  diminishes  every  day  the  area  of  self  govern¬ 
ment  and  self-determination.  That  the  English  system, 
which  absurdly  declares  as  its  aim  the  preservation  of 
the  system  of  private  enterprise,  has  no  object  outside 
itself,  is  the  only  thing  likely  to  differentiate  English 
State  capitalism,  as  it  is  developing,  from  the  picturesque 
versions  of  the  same  tyranny  which  are  popular  on  the 
Continent.  The  differentiation  is  one  which  denies  us 
the  benefits  of  the  ethical  state  while  depriving  us  as 
surely  if  not  as  swiftly  as  the  Russian  or  Italian 
Dictatorships  of  our  poUtical  and  economic  liberties.  The 
system  has  produced  great  economic  changes,  some  good 
and  some  bad,  but  the  political  and  social  results  are 
likely  to  be  less  dubiously  unsatisfactory. 

The  one  clear  gain  has  been  the  assertion  of  certain 
material  standards  of  life  as  the  minima  which 
decency  and  justice  require.  In  this  respect  State  capi 
talism  has  turned  its  back  on  the  crime  of  the  older 
system  of  finance-capitalism  which  it  has  replaced. 
Unfortunately  State  capitaHsm  has  done  no  more  than 
assert  these  standards ;  it  has  failed  altogether  to  assure 
them;  it  has  led  to  a  notable  increase  in  the  standard 
of  living  for  a  majority  of  skilled  labour  but  to  m 
equally  notable  increase  in  unemployment  and  in 
destitution.  These  evils  have  been  diminished  by  the 
wiser  financial  policy  and  the  fisced  reforms  of  the  present 
Government,  but  they  have  not  been  conquered.  Even 
if  the  system  is  capable  of  conquering  them,  which  there 
is  some  reason  to  doubt,  it  is  inherently  unstable  because 
of  its  pohtical  and  socisd  consequences. 

'T'HE  world  is  not  getting  larger,  but  smaller.  It 
is  not  moving  towards  internationalism,^  but  towards 
an  increasingly  narrow  separatism,  which*  is  not  only 
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destroying  empires  and  disrupting  federations  but  even 
challenging  the  structure  of  nationality  itself.  State 
capitalism,  with  its  concmrent  lobbying  and  bargaining 
by  interests,  divides  society  not  horizontally,  like  the 
old  finance-capitalism,  but  vertically.  Class  war,  so  far 
as  it  ever  became  a  reality,  is  over.  The  fight  of  interests 
grows,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  new  politico- 
economic  structure  is  for  apparently  self-contained  blocks 
of  capital  and  labour  to  contract  out  of  the  political 
community,  entrench  themselves  behind  walls  of  mono¬ 
poly,  and  exploit  the  consumer  in  their  own  interests 
under  the  guise  of  public  service.  These  entrenched 
interests  and  groups  have  power  without  responsibility. 
The  effect  of  its  exercise  may  be  benefici^  both  to 
the  groups  and  the  community,  but,  at  a  pinch,  it  will 
be  the  community  which  will  suffer,  and  as  the  reserves 
of  capital  are  squandered  and  the  contraction  of  the  area 
of  new  enterprise  proceeds,  the  time  must  inevitably 
come  when  the  rationalized  monopolies,  rings,  cartels 
and  controlled  industries  will  have,  instead  of  receiving 
subsidies,  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  financing  the 
public  services,  paying  interest  on  ^the  debt  and 
maintaining  the  unemployed. 


A/fEANWHILE  the  pressure  of  the  interests  on  the 
State  will  increase  remorselessly.  It  is  sometimes 
imagined  that  the  great  political  cleavage  of  the  new 
dispensation,  that  between  the  tax-receiving  and  the 
tax-paying  classes  is  a  class  distinction.  It  is,  of  course, 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  cleavage  of  interests,  and  share¬ 
holders,  property  owners,  administrators  and  financiers 
are,  like  wage  earners,  to  be  found  in  both  camps.  The 
result  is  already  seen  in  the  pursuit  of  "  trade  agree¬ 
ments  ”  by  diplomacy  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
^cements  for  peace,  good  order  and  government,  and 
in  the  growth  of  pacifism,  which  reflects  not  cowardice 
or  selfishness  in  the  individuals  concerned  but  the  triumph 
of  the  sectional  over  the  national  point  of  view.  Mean- 
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while,  the  triumph  of  large-scale  organization  denies  the 
possibility  of  economic  independence  and  real  freedom 
to  an  increasing  majority  of  the  population.  It  is 
inevitable  in  the  circumstances  that  the  energies  of  this 
increasing  majority  should  be  directed  to  exerting 
pressure  on  the  community  for  bigger  and  bigger  guar¬ 
antees.  To  this  pressure  an  answer  has  yet  to  be  found. 
It  will  not  be  provided  by  any  system  which,  like  the 
present,  denies  both  liberty  and  equality. 

'^HIS  denial  is  reflected  in  the  fall  of  the  birth  rate 
and  the  increasing  pursuit  of  leisure  as  an  end. 
People  to-day  forget  the  meaning  of  the  word  re-creation. 
It  should,  of  course,  mean  the  re-invigorating  of  our 
minds  and  bodies  with  a  view  to  their  normal  and  proper 
employment  on  some  task  of  creative  activity.  No  other 
form  of  life  can  give  any  satisfaction,  as  is  obvious  to 
anyone  who  studies  the  jaded  appetites  and  sterile 
minds  of  the  crowds  who  rush  about  in  cheap  cars 
looking  for  amusement.  Unfortunately,  the  emptiness  of 
this  futile  quest,  while  painfully  obvious  to  those  with 
the  means  to  indulge  it,  is  not  by  any  means 
clear  to  those  working  on  a  bare  subsistence  mini¬ 
mum,  with  no  possibility  of  passing  from  the  status¬ 
less  class  of  the  employee  into  any  occupation  conferring 
status.  The  result  is  a  demand  from  all  classes  for 
shorter  hours — a  demand  with  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  S5mipathize  but  which  is  at  once  difficult  to  concede, 
and  certain,  if  conceded,  to  prove  unsatisfying. 

The  increasing  hold  of  the  large-scale  organization  on 
modern  life  has  another  parsdyzing  effect  on  modern 
life.  Unable  to  see  our  way  out  of  the  New  World, 
we  flatter  our  vanity  by  talking  vaguely  of  evolution, 
as  a  natural  force  controlling  our  destinies  and  shaping 
our  ends.  This  denial  of  freewill  will  have,  if  it  grows 
upon  us,  a  powerful  influence  on  our  national  character. 
Happily,  we  still  retain  our  sense  of  humour,  and  our 
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capacity  for  distrust  of  speculators  and  prophets.  Those 
who  hope  that  we  shall  slide  by  easy  and  undignified 
stages  into  the  obscurity  of  a  second-class  power  will 
surely  be  disappointed.  This  month’s  celebrations  should 
have  another  and  more  inspiring  meaning. 

They  should  mean  for  each  one  of  us  a  determination 
to  be  worthy  of  our  history  and  our  institutions,  a 
determination  which  is  only  worth  anything  if  it  implies 
—as  true  loyalty  must — a  willingness  to  make  sacrifices. 
The  facile  doctrine  of  political  evolution  denies  the  need 
for  sacrifices,  for  sajdng  unpleasant  things  to  ourselves 
and  our  neighbours,  for  choosing  the  difiScult  rather 
than  the  popular  course.  The  Monarchical  institution, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  itself  the  assertion  of  the  absolute 
validity  of  those  principles  of  justice,  morality  and 
government  on  which  civilization  depends.  Rival  politi¬ 
cians  may  differ  about  policies  and  may  leave  the 
decision  to  the  people,  but  the  authority  of  government 
and  of  .the  judiciary  alike  derive  from  the  Crown.  It  is 
not  Parliament,  but  the  Crown  in  Parliament  which  is 
sovereign.  Indeed,  it  is  far  truer  to  say,  in  the  light  of 
the  crisis  of  1931,  that  the  survival  of  Parliament  is 
due  to  influence  of  the  Crown  than  that  the  Crown 
remains  by  reason  of  the  loyalty  of  Parliament,  though 
that  is,  happily,  undoubted.  The  Jubilee  Celebrations 
come  at  an  important  stage  in  our  history,  and  serve  to 
remind  us  that  no  institutions  under  the  Crown  can 
merit  survival  unless  they  assist  the  Crown  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  Government  and  the  purity  of 
justice.  The  popular  enthusiasm  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee 
proves  that  it  is  not  the  public  at  large  which  needs  to 
be  reminded  of  this.  The  reminder  is  being  addressed 
this  month  by  the  people  to  the  politicians. 

TET  us  therefore,  as  a  Jubilee  resolution,  decide  to 
^  take  our  politics  more  seriously.  We  are  celebrating 
twenty-five  years  of  great  peril  and  endurance,  of  much 
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social  progress,  of  unparallelled  expansion  in  our  resources 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods.  Our 
political  machinery  alone  remains  unchanged  in  the  new 
age.  The  result  is  that  we  have  the  evils  of  increasing 
organization  without  its  order,  and  the  chaos  of  in¬ 
dividualism  without  its  freedom.  We  have  assumed 
dictatorial  powers  without  a  reserve  of  dictators,  and 
preserved  cumbrous  forms  of  popular  government  without 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  people.  If  we  are  to  be 
worthy  of  our  destiny  we  must  as  a  nation  return  to  the 
study  of  politics,  which  is  the  art  of  government,  not  the 
science  of  administration.  We  must  also  remember  the 
lesson  of  all  our  history,  that  men  dictate  the  shape  of 
events,  and  that  history  itself  can  never  be  dismissed  as 
a  process  of  evolution. 
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John  Nash 

By  Doug/as  Goldring 

ON  May  13th,  1835,  John  Nash,  the  architect  to 
King  George  IV,  died  at  East  Cowes  Castle  in 
his  83rd  year.  The  A  nnual  Register,  recording  this 
event,  observed  that  “as  a  speculative  builder,  this 
gentleman  amassed  a  large  fortune;  but  as  an  architect, 
he  did  not  achieve  anything  that  will  confer  upon  him 
lasting  reputation.”  The  Nineteenth  Century  was  tired 
of  the  Eighteenth.  Nash  was  soon  utterly  forgotten 
and  although  the  Victorians  loved  their  gay  and  sunny 
Regent  Street  they  never  gave  a  thought  to  the  man  who 
created  it.  Even  in  architectural  circles  Nash  was  only 
remembered  as  an  awful  warning.  “  Stucco  is  sham  ” 
said  the  Lord,  speaking  with  the  voice  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
everyone  accepted  this  pronouncement  with  reverence. 
Plasterers  sank  in  the  social  scale  and  stone-workers  and 
bricklayers  were  regarded  with  a  new  respect  as  craftsmen. 
By  the  time  the  Crown  leases  began  to  expire  the  official 
view  was  that  the  architecture  of  Regent  Street  was 
trumpery  and  worthless  and  that  its  demolition  and 
replacement  would  be  both  an  aesthetic  and  a  financial 
gain  to  the  nation.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  when  consulted 
by  the  Commissioners  for  Crown  Lands,  does  not  appear 
to  have  said  anything  to  alter  this  opinion,  and  the  idea 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  improve  upon  his  predecessor 
does  not  seem  to  have  struck  him.  He  drew  up  plans 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Piccadilly  Circus  and  the  Quaffiant 
and  as  an  example  of  what  he  could  do  when  he  really 
tried,  he  produced  the  Piccadilly  Hotel.  This  achieve¬ 
ment,  together  with  the  final  destruction  of  Nash's 
masterpiece  roused  a  belated  outcry  of  protest  (Londoners 
only  became  “  architecture-conscious  ”  after  their  best¬ 
loved  buildings  have  been  irrevocably  demolished.)  By 
an  odd  chance  it  was  the  destruction  of  his  principal  work 
which  revived  interest  in  the  personality  of  its  creator. 
Regency  architecture  began  to  enjoy  a  vogue,  which  has 
not  yet  reached  its  height.  The  movement  was  greatly 
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aided  by  an  admirable  volume  called  “  Good  and  Bad 
Manners  in  Architecture,"  published  in  1924,  by  Mr. 
A.  Trystan  Edwards,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in  which  the  author 
hailed  Nash  as  the  greatest  London  architect  since  Wren 
and  gave  the  reasons  for  his  view  in  terms  which  the 
layman  could  understand.  Nash’s  genius  lay  in  his 
profound  understanding  of  London  and  in  his  capacity 
to  think  and  plan  on  large  lines.  He  found  it  a  confused, 
unplanned  jumble  of  bricks  and  mortar  and  left  it  a 
metropolis,  with  the  dignity  and  coherence  of  a  great 
capital.  He  was  a  courtier  and  a  man  of  the  world  and 
his  long  experience  as  a  country  house  architect  enabled 
him  to  reflect  the  taste  of  the  aristocracy  of  his  time, 
even  their  attitude  towards  life,  with  complete  success. 
His  great  shopping  thoroughfare  was  designed  as  an 
agreeable  scenic  background  for  the  people  who  used  it. 
It  had  elegance  and  charm.  The  new  Regent  Street 
differs  from  the  old  as  much  as  a  Total  Abstainer’s  Meat 
Tea  differs  from  dinner  at  Quaglino’s.  It  is  stridently 
commercial  and  also  curiously  provincial  in  feeling.  It  is 
unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of  Norman  Shaw,  who  was 
in  many  ways  a  "  better  architect  "  than  Nash,  that  he 
also  was  in  essence  a  provincial,  with  no  feeling  for 
London  and  no  imaginative  response  to  its  appeal.  His 
vast  hotel  is  an  alien  monster  in  our  midst  and  perhaps 
expresses  a  Lowlander’s  contempt  for  what  he  may  have 
considered  the  opulent  vulgarity  of  the  metropolis. 

If  Nash  fell  into  oblivion  after  the  death  of  George  IV, 
largely  because  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  refused  to 
allow  him  to  be  created  a  baronet,  he  was  such  a  prominent 
figure  during  the  lifetime  of  his  Royal  patron  that  one 
might  suppose  that  the  details  of  his  life  would  be 
available  in  histories,  memoirs  and  works  of  reference. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Singularly  little  was 
known  about  him  before  the  welcome  appearance,  in  the 
year  of  the  centenary  of  his  death,  of  W.  John  Sum- 
merson’s  "John  Nash.  Architect  to  King  George  IV  ” 
(Allen  and  Unwin.  10/6).  As  Mr.  Summerson  observes. 
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"  in  the  years  when  a  complete  and  intimate  memoir 
could  have  been  written,  nobody  had  the  sympathy 
or  curiosity  to  write  it.”  So  low  had  Nash's  stock  fallen 
that  even  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica — that  strange 
compendium  of  up-to-date  knowledge  and  out-of-date 
I  values — makes  no  mention  of  him.  The  word  ”  Regency  ” 
to-day  immediately  suggests  the  style  of  architecture 
with  which  Nash’s  name  is  chiefly  associated,  and  the 
only  valuable  quality  for  which  the  Regent  is  still 
remembered  to-day  is  his  love  of  building  and  the 
"  Metropolitan  Improvements  ”  effected  during  his  reign. 

No  one  associates  him  with  either  Trafalgar  or 
Waterloo,  except  in  jest.  Nobody  of  adult  intelligence 
cares  much  about  his  tangles  with  women :  his  taste  in 
dress  he  borrowed  from  Brummell.  He  was  half-mad,  but 
his  mania  took  one  praiseworthy  form,  wholly  proper  in  a 
monarch — he  was  interested  in  the  appearance  of  his 
capital,  in  palaces,  in  monuments,  and  had  the  luck  or 
judgment  to  employ  Nash  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  It 
may  seem  scarcely  credible,  but  in  not  one  of  the  recent 
biographies  of  King  George  IV  which  I  have  examined 
is  Nash  accorded  even  passing  mention. 

If  Nash  has  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  a  biographer 
he  has,  at  least,  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  one  he  has 
at  last  found.  Mr.  Summerson’s  book  is  an  admirable 
achievement,  alike  from  the  professional,  the  historical 
and  the  literary  standpoint.  As  a  pioneer  he  has  had  to 
do  an  enormous  amount  of  patient  research  and  to  com¬ 
bine  the  qualities  of  the  detective  with  those  of  the 
I  biographer  and  critic.  His  subject  has  well  repaid  him 
I  for  his  labours  for  the  character  revealed  in  his  pages  is 
one  of  fascinating  interest. 

Nash  was  born  in  London  in  September,  1752.  His 
father  belonged  to  a  yeoman  family,  settled  in  Kent 
between  Sevenoaks  and  Farningham,  and  was  an  engineer 
and  mill-wright  by  profession.  His  mother  was  a 
Welshwoman.  He  received  his  early  architectural  train¬ 
ing  in  the  office  of  Robert  Taylor,  who,  among  other 
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important  works,  designed  Stone  Buddings,  Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

“  As  a  pupil  of  Taylor  he  had  as  good  a  start  in 
architecture  as  he  could  have  wished,”  says  Mr. 
Sununerson,  ”  and  he  might  well  have  anticipated  success ; 
but  architecture,  now  and  all  thorough  his  life,  was  for 
him  only  part  of  a  much  bigger,  more  ambitious,  and  more 
rewarding  field  of  action.  It  was  the  whole  field,  not 
any  one  part  of  it,  which  engaged  him.  His  mind  was  not 
formed  for  concentration  on  abstract  problems  of  design ; 
designing  sometimes  amused  but  never  engrossed  him, 
and  the  architectural  values  for  which  he  had  any  real 
feeling  were  few.  Neither  architecture  alone,  nor  en¬ 
gineering,  nor  finance,  nor  the  law,  would  have  satisfied 
him,  though  he  might  have  succeeded  in  any  of  them. 
He  liked,  above  all,  to  be  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
big  undertaking,  jugghng  with  manifold  responsibilities. 
It  was  not  self-dramatization ;  the  essence  of  his  point  of 
view  was  to  feel  the  reins  in  his  hand,  not  to  see  himself  in 
the  saddle.” 

After  an  unsuccessful  start  in  London  as  a  speculative 
builder,  Nash  retired  to  Wales  and  established  himself  in 
Carmarthen.  His  first  important  conunissions  were  for 
the  three  gaols  of  Carmarthen,  Cardigan  and  Hereford. 
Later,  in  association  with  Humphry  Repton,  the  landscape 
gardener,  he  built  up  an  important  country-house 
practice  and  finally  established  himself  once  more  in 
London.  By  the  time  when  he  first  became  associated 
with  the  Prince  Regent  he  was  already  approaching  sixty 
and  he  remained  at  work  until  he  was  nearly  eighty.  He 
was  a  generous  patron  of  the  arts,  had  many  friends  and 
entertained  lavishly,  both  in  his  palatial  house  in  Regent 
Street  and  at  East  Cowes  Castle.  In  the  course  of  his 
town-planning  operations,  so  enthusiastic  was  he  to  see 
his  schemes  put  through  that  on  several  occasions  he 
advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  avoid  delay.  ”  If  all 
his  proposals  had  been  carried  out,”  Mr.  Summerson 
reminds  us,  ”  ‘  Nash’s  London  ’  would  have  borne  a  far 
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wider  meaning  than  it  does.  Even  as  things  are,  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  Trafalgar  Square  was  part  of  his 
planning,  simply  because  the  buildings  in  it  were  not  by 
him.  Had  the  square  in  front  of  the  British  Museum 
been  formed,  Bloomsbury  would  have  had  a  magnificent 
public  centre;  the  Museum,  moreover,  would  have 
established  satisfactory  relationships  with  central  London, 
instead  of  being  merely  ‘  in  a  street  off  Tottenham  Court 
Road,’  as  it  is  to-day. 

Nash’s  achievement  as  a  town-planner  is  his  paramount 
claim  to  the  attention  of  posterity.  He  grasped  the 
essentials  of  town-planning  as  nobody  else  had  done ;  he 
grasped,  without  effort  or  conscious  search,  the  social,  as 
well  as  the  economic  and  aesthetic  aspects.  The  real 
cause  of  his  success  lay  in  this  :  that  he  was  not  only  an 
architect,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  a  Londoner  who  had 
known  his  town  in  poverty  and  wealth,  failure  and  success ; 
as  a  carpenter  and  as  a  courtier.  He  was  a  man  who  lived 
his  life  adventurously  and  to  whom  hirnian  relationships 
were  more  important  for  their  multiplicity  and  variety 
then  for  their  intrinsic  value.  EverytWng  essential  to  the 
pattern  of  contemporary  life  found  some  counterpart  in 
his  experience ;  he  was  a  Londoner  first,  a  courtier  second, 
an  artist  third.” 

Mr.  Summerson  adds  this  final  estimate,  with  which 
few  will  disagree.  ”  Nash  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
modern  town-planning ;  not  as  a  pioneer,  but  as  a 
personality  emerging  naturally  from  a  concurrence  of 
historical  phenomena.  His  point  of  view  was  not  that 
of  a  man  who  saw  farther  than  his  generation;  he  was 
most  essentially  of  his  generation,  and  he  stands  at  the 
end  of  a  tradition  rather  than  the  beginning.  Modem 
town-planning  is  a  process  of  analysis  leading  to  a 
corresponding  synthesis;  Nash,  remote  as  he  was  from 
the  scientific  departmentalism  of  to-day,  had  something  of 
the  objectivity  which  a  modem  town-planner  must  have 
if  his  work  is  to  be  real  and  effective.  This  he  achieved, 
not  as  a  student,  a  philosopher,  or  a  technician,  but  as  an 
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immensely  able  adventurer.  That  is  why  his  life  and 
his  works  are  inseparable  in  any  consideration  of  his 
achievement.” 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Summerson's  brilliant  work  Nash  must 
in  future  take  the  prominent  place,  which  he  so  clearly 
deserves,  in  any  portrait  gallery  of  eminent  Englishmen. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  result  of  this  book  will  be  that 
the  Crown  authorities  will  stay  their  destructive  hands 
and  spare  us  Carlton  House  Terrace  and  the  Terraces  in 
Regent’s  Park.  It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  the  municipal 
authorities  in  Brighton  and  Hove  will  not  outrage  public 
opinion  by  permitting  the  Regency  character  of  their 
towns  to  be  destroyed.  There  are  alarming  rumours 
that  the  Hove  terraces,  and  even  parts  of  the  Pavilion 
itself,  are  threatened. 
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The  Workers’  Paradise — from 
the  Inside 

By  F.  Britten  Austin 

IN  my  article  last  month,  I  published  a  number  of 
translated  excerpts  from  the  Russian  papers,  showing 
how  fallacious  are  the  grandiose  claims  made  for  the 
Soviet  transportation  system.  The  following  pages  will 
shed  an  equally  revealing  light  upon  the  conditions  of 
industry  generally,  and  it  should  again  be  remembered 
that  this  is  criticism  from  within,  espgendered  by  nothing 
more  malicious  than  a  natural  irritation  at  the  lack  of 
relation  between  promise  and  performance. 

The  journal  Za  Indoustrialisatziou,  6  April,  1934, 
likewise  emits  a  wail: — 

“  Statistics  concerning  the  production  of  consump¬ 
tion-goods  during  the  months  of  January  and  February 
permit  one  to  arrive  at  a  sad  conclusion ;  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  consumption-goods  continues  to  play  the  role 
of  laughing-stock  in  the  system  of  the  Commissariat 
for  Heavy  Industry.  Until  halfway  through  March, 
the  Central  Office  for  Metalhc  Objects  possessed  no 
information  on  the  production  of  consumption-goods 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  formula  for  the  statistics 
had  been  mislaid  somewhere.  .  .  . 

The  programme  of  production  for  the  first  quarter 
fixed  the  value  at  210  million  roubles;  during  January 
and  February  the  value  of  98  •  9  miUions  was  produced, 
equivalent  to  67*1  per  cent,  of  the  Plan.  .  .  .  Now, 
the  Plan  prescribed  the  necessity  of  doubling  produc¬ 
tion.  Under-production  has  been  especially  consider¬ 
able  in  zinc  goods,  25*8  per  cent.;  scythes,  ii*6  per 
cent.;  sewing-machines,  47*6  per  cent.,  etc. 

One  can  realize  the  methods  of  work  employed 
by  the  Central  Office  for  Metafile  Objects  when  one 
recalls  the  unfortunate  adventure  concerning  the 
supply  of  scythes  and  sickles  at  harvest  time  last 
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year.  There  was  then  a  flagrant  deficit  of  these 
'  complicated  utensils.’  In  consequence,  it  was  decided 
considerably  to  increase  the  production  of  sc5d:hes 
and  sickles.  One  might  expect  that  the  Central 
Ofiice  for  Metallic  Objects,  taught  by  this  sad  experi¬ 
ence,  would  try  to  follow,  at  least  superficially,  the 
proper  manner  of  carrying  out  this  essential  task. 
But  ten  days  ago,  the  Office  possessed  no  information 
concerning  the  production  of  these  utensils.  Sad 
picture ! 

.  .  .  Their  officials  get  exasperated,  do  not  know 
■  what  to  do,  and  dissimulate  their  impotence  behind 
the  screen  of  ‘  the  formula  gone  astray.'  It  is  a  total 
lack  of  savoir-faire  and  of  the  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  execution  of  the  most  important  order,  from 
the  political  and  economic  point  of  view,  formulated 
by  the  17th  Congress  of  the  Party.” 

Tut !  Tut !  On  30  March,  Za  Indoustrialisatziou  had 
been  indignant  over  another  matter : — 

”  The  chiefs  of  the  building-material  industry  in 
the  Kharkov  region  were  recently  afraid  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  reserve  of  bricks. 
Now,  at  the  moment  when  the  building  season  opens, 
there  is  not  a  single  brick  in  their  depots.  .  .  . 

The  financial  situation  of  the  building-material 
factories  is  very  precarious.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  they  had  only  336,000  roubles  of  working 
capital  (instead  of  2,500,000  roubles  which  they 
needed),  whilst  their  debts  amounted  to  2,800,000 
roubles.  Such  are  the  results  of  their  really  revolting 
work  in  1933. 

The  Building-Materials  Trust  does  not  even  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  hundred  roubles  to  send  out  recruiters  of 
labour.  The  factories  are  short  of  5,000  workmen,  and 
up  to  20  March,  they  have  not  received  a  single  one. 

As  to  fuel,  instead  of  8,300  tons  which  they 
should  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the 
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factories  only  possess  900  tons,  that  is  to  say,  ii  per 
cent. 

The  season  has  not  yet  commenced,  but  all  the 
conditions  are  there  to  provoke  fluidity  of  labour. 
Wages  are  not  paid  to  the  workmen,  the  workmen's 
dwellings  are  far  from  being  in  order,  no  beds,  no 
linen,  etc.  .  .  ." 

This  “  fluidity  of  labour  ” — in  other  words,  the  mass 
desertion  of  workers  from  their  jobs  in  the  illusory  hope 
of  finding  better  conditions  elsewhere — is  one  of  the  great 
worries  of  the  supermen  of  the  Five  Year  Plan.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  train  and  keep  skilled  workers, 
despite  a  m5niad  restrictive  and  penal  decrees. 

A  vignette  from  Pravda,  21  March,  1934 : — 

"  ‘  I’m  having  trouble  over  tractor-mechanics,’ 
said  the  chief  of  the  Tarassovski  sovkhoz  (State  farm), 
in  the  central  region.  ‘  I  need  at  least  300  and  I  have 
only  41.’ 

‘  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  ’ 

‘  We’re  arguing  the  matter.  But  one  can’t  coimt 
on  the  management  of  our  Trust.  .  .  .’ 

.  .  .  Each  year,  tens  of  thousands  of  roubles  are 
spent  in  training  these  specialists,  and  each  year 
there  is  a  shortage.  In  May  last  year,  the  sovkhoz 
received  218  tractor-mechanics,  in  December  there 
were  127,  and  on  10  March  there  were  only  41. 
Things  are  no  better  with  the  combine-mechanics ;  at 
least  50  are  needed,  they  have  only  14. 

“  There  is  nothing  to  be  astonished  at  in  this.  The 
workmen’s  dwellings  are  merely  centres  of  infection  : 
no  mattresses,  no  blankets,  no  sheets,  no  pillows. 
Not  a  single  chair,  not  a  single  table.  The  workers’ 
quarters  have  only  one  lantern,  broken,  and  that  has 
no  oil.” 

As  for  agriculture,  here  are  a  few  extracts  from  the 
important  Socialistitcheskoe  Semledelie  (Socialist  Agricul¬ 
ture)  of  various  dates : — 

The  courtyard  of  the  Rudnianski  motor-station, 
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in  the  Western  region,  is  a  vast  cemetery  of  machines. 
Ploughs,  wheels,  spare  parts  are  thrown  pell-mell  in 
the  grass,  in  the  mud,  and  in  pools  of  water.  The 
cemetery  abuts  on  a  garage  where  six  machines  are 
heaped  in  a  comer.  ...  A  magneto  is  trodden  into 
the  wet  clay. 

Complete  abandonment,  revolting  negligence. 
Remark  that  the  workmen  going  to  the  canteen  pass 
every  day  in  front  of  the  garage  and  stmnble  over  the 
spare  parts  strewn  about.  .  .  .  Children  play  among 
the  debris  and  take  away  valuable  objects. 

‘  All  that’s  nothing,’  observes  Comrade  Kovalev, 
director  of  the  station.  ‘  If  you  saw  what  happened 
last  spring !  ’ 

Let  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Two  years  ago 
they  possessed  eight  ‘  United  ’  tractors  in  good 
condition;  three  of  them  were  thrown  on  the  scrap- 
heap  in  the  Spring  1933,  the  five  others  are  completely 
mutilated.  The  27  ‘  Fordsons  ’  and  the  ‘  Monarchs  ’ 
are  smashed.”  28  October,  1933. 

”  Any  day  now  snow  is  expected  in  the  Khopior 
basin.  However,  the  majority  of  the  kholkhozes  of 
the  region  have  not  made  any  provision  to  garage  the 
machines.  Your  correspondent’s  visit  to  scores  of 
kholkhozes  establishes  irrefutably  the  nonchalance  and 
irresponsibility  of  the  directors.  Machines  are  dis¬ 
persed  in  the  fields,  on  the  threshing  floors,  in  the 
village  streets.  No  sheds  have  been  built  for  the 
machines.  Frequently,  we  noticed  a  plough,  a 
harrow,  a  seeder  abandoned  on  the  scene  of  work, 
nose  down  in  the  last  furrow.  At  the  Aguichevski 
kholkhoz  the  machines  are  scattered  everywhere  in 
the  fields  and  in  the  streets;  the  members  of  the 
kholkhoz  stumble  over  the  harrows.  The  same  thing 
in  the  kholkhoz  ‘  Red  October,’  where  costly  seeders 
are  left  in  the  open  air. 

The  directors  of  the  Krasnianski  kholkhoz  walk 
around  stumbling  against  machines  scattered  all 
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over  the  village.  Reapers,  harrows,  seeders,  binders 
are  covered  with  rust.”  28  November,  1933. 

In  another  column  of  the  same  date : — 

”  At  the  tractor-station  of  Berditchev,  the  roofs  of 
the  sheds  where  the  tools  are  stored  let  the  rain 
through.  And  even  then,  only  a  half  of  the  tools  have 
been  brought  into  the  sheds. 

At  the  ‘Lenin'  kholkhoz,  which  is  classed  ‘advanced- 
guard,’  the  seeders  have  been  abandoned  on  the  fields. 
The  same  fate  has  befallen  the  mattocks  with  which 
beetroots  have  been  dug.  .  .  . 

At  the  kholkhoz  ‘  The  Red  Road  ’  the  blades  of  the 
harvesters  are  covered,  with  rust.  ...  In  the  seed- 
boxes  of  the  seeders  rats  have  taken  up  their  abode. . . . 

At  Chargorodski  motor-station,  the  motors  pass 
the  winter  under  the  stars.  .  .  . 

The  Volotchissk  tractor-station,  Vinnitza  district, 
is  well  equipped  with  machines ;  it  possesses  36 
tractors,  12  automobiles,  17  motors,  etc.  But  nobody 
worries  about  taking  care  of  all  this  material.  SeveraJ 
automobiles  of  new  construction,  for  example,  are 
abandoned  on  waste  ground.  .  .  .  The  machines  are 
abundantly  watered  by  the  rain,  and  underneath  the 
mud  invades  them  up  to  their  radiators.  Winter 
approaches.  In  a  few  days  the  tractors  will  come  in 
from  the  fields  and  will  need  shelter.  But  the  station 
does  not  possess  even  a  simple  shed  which  can  offer 
protection  to  all  these  complicated  and  costly 
mechanisms.” 

Obviously  quite  a  lot  of  these  machines  are  going  to 
need  repair.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  repair-shop  from 
Socialist  Agriculture,  ii  December,  1933  : — 

”  The  repair-shop  of  the  Balandino  tractor-station 
has  a  heavy  task  :  it  must  ensure  the  repair  of  tractors 
belonging  to  three  stations.  .  .  . 

A  cold  wind  blows  through  broken  panes.  It 
invades  the  shop  where  the  pieces  of  tractors  to  be 
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repaired  lie  covered  with  frost.  Although  wearing 
gloves,  the  hands  of  the  mechanics  are  numb  with 
cold.  There  is  no  heating.  There  was  an  attempt,  it 
is  true,  to  install  central  heating,  but  the  only  positive 
result  was  to  damage  the  premises.  As  for  the  mmaces 
necessary  for  the  repairs,  there  is  no  outlet  for  the 
smoke,  which  spreads  everywhere.  The  floor  is 
filthy.  .  .  .  The  forge  is  in  no  way  equipped  for  the 
winter  work  laid  down  in  the  Plan.  During  the  first 
half  of  November,  it  was  necessary  to  repair  15 
seeders  and  20  ploughs ;  but  even  to-day  work  has  not 
yet  been  started — ‘  for  lack  of  a  nomenclature  of  the 
repairs.'  " 

On  17  March,  1934,  Socialist  Agriculture  is  still 
perturbed  over  the  repair  of  tractors  : — 

"  The  check-up  of  the  quality  of  repairs  of  tractors 
accepted  by  the  motor-stations  sounds  the  signal  of 
alarm.  The  technical  inspectors  of  the  Commissariat 
for  Agriculture  have  sent  back  2,000  tractors  to  be 
repaired  again. 

In  the  motor-station  of  the  Aktubinsk  region, 
faulty  repairs  have  been  effected  on  no  tractors,  in 
Ukraine  on  more  than  600,  and  in  the  Dnieper  region 
on  more  than  350.  These  alarming  figures  indicate 
bad  work  in  mass,  and  the  really  criminal  manner  in 
which  the  representatives  of  the  stations  accept 
repaired  tractors.  .  . 

Livestock  apparently  fares  no  better  than  the  machines 
in  the  rural  idyll  of  the  Soviet  Union,  if  one  may  believe 
Socialist  Agriculture  of  20  October,  1933  : — 

“Here  are  horses,  tens  of  horses.  But  in  what  a 
state  1  Their  shoulders,  their  necks  are  sore.  Their 
gums  are  covered  with  ulcers,  their  eyes  stream. 

These  horses  belong  to  the  kholkhozes  attached  to 
the  Ekaterinenskaia  motor-station.  Every  horse  is 
overworked,  without  rest,  the  whole  year  through. 

The  Vrajski  kholkhoz  possesses  167  horses,  of 
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which  109  have  their  shoulders  completely  flayed. 
In  the  Etkarski  kholkhoz,  of  103  horses,  52  are  totally 
worn  out.  As  to  the  Voskressenski  kholkhoz,  all  its 
animals  are  worn  out,  incapable  of  rendering  the  least 
service.  In  the  stables,  there  is  nothing  but  filth  and 
disorder.  The  horses  are  abandoned  to  their  fate.” 


On  5  December,  1933,  Socialist  Agriculture  continues 
its  campaign : — 

"...  With  hay  it  is  the  same  as  with  straw ;  it 
remains  always  piled  in  the  meadows.  The  carters  go 
and  fetch  what  they  need  at  their  good  pleasure.  If 
they  don’t  feel  inclined  for  the  trip,  the  horses  can  go 
without. 

There  is  no  order  in  the  use  of  forage.  It  is  spent 
without  control,  without  supervision.  Each  time  the 
peasant  goes  for  a  cartload,  he  never  misses  stealing  a 
few  armfuls  for  himself.  Nobody  worries  to  see 
whether  the  horse  of  the  kholkhoz  get  his  portion 
of  hay,  but  never  will  the  cow,  which  is  ‘  individual 
property,’  go  short.” 

Peasants  collectivized  in  the  kholkhozes  have  the  right 
to  retain  one  cow  as  their  own,  but  no  other  animal. 
Here  is  another  little  rural  genre-picture  from  Socialist 
Agriculture,  ii  December,  1933 : — 

“  Ivan  glanced  through  the  frosted  pane. 

‘  Here  come  some  people  from  our  kholkhoz*  he 
said. 

‘  How  do  you  known  they  are  ours?  ’ 

‘  I  can  teU  it  by  the  sleigh-shafts.  If  the  shafts 
don’t  fit  the  horses,  that  means  they  are  ours.’ 

Ivan  was  right.  They  are  indeed  members  of  the 
second  brigade.  But  why  do  their  sleigh-shafts  make 
everybody  laugh?  It  is  because  the  sleighs  ‘  don’t 
belong  to  anybody.’  Everybody  uses  them,  harnesses 
in  now  one  pair  of  horses,  now  another.  In  both  cases 
the  shafts  are  ridiculous,  too  long  for  the  first  pair  and 
too  short  for  the  second. 
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As  for  the  caxts  of  the  kholkhoz,  their  fate  is  just 
as  sad.  Nobody  thinks  of  putting  them  under  cover, 
of  greasing  them.  Why  ?  Once  more,  because  ‘  they 
don’t  belong  to  anybody.’  .  .  . 

The  harness  has  no  better  fate.  Nothing  astonish¬ 
ing  in  that;  when  the  shafts  stick  out  hdf  a  metre 
beyond  the  horse’s  head,  the  harness  is  soon  worn  out. 

Someone  proposed  one  day  to  clean  the  harness- 
pads  with  hot  water.  The  stableman  protested 
violently. 

‘  Don't  be  foolish !  The  felt  of  the  pads  holds 
together  only  because  of  the  mud.  If  you  take  off 
the  mud,  the  felt  will  go,  too  !  ’ 

‘  That  isn’t  harness,  it’s  just  tatters,’  approves  a 
comrade. 

Perfectly  exact.  But  quite  recently  it  was  brand 
new  harness.” 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the  Soviet  officials  make  a 
great  play  with  statistics.  Molot  (The  Hammer),  of 
Rostov-on-the-Don,  ii  June,  1933,  flashes  a  spotlight  on 
the  agricultural  statistics.  It  is  speaking  of  the  kholkhoz 
”  The  Red  Ploughman  ”  : — 

”...  Hardly  25  per  cent,  of  the  ground  has  been 
cleared  of  weeds.  But  the  chiefs  of  the  kholkhoz  know 
what  to  do  .  .  .  they  have  their  own  method  of 
weeding.  The  president  of  the  kholkhoz,  Avdeiev, 
has  only  to  whisper  a  word  to  the  secretary,  Bagrov. 
The  latter,  without  a  lift  of  the  eyebrows,  will  com¬ 
plete  the  returns  as  they  should  be.  At  the  district 
committee  of  the  Party,  ‘  The  Red  Ploughman  ’ 
kholkhoz  is  inscribed  in  the  front  rank  for  the  rooting 
up  of  weeds. 

But  if  Avdeiev  and  Bagrov  marked  50  per  cent, 
instead  of  25  per  cent.,  the  statistical  department  of 
the  Agricultural  Office  of  the  district  raises  this 
figure  to  98  per  cent.  Nobody  thinks  of  verifying. 

This  systematic  faking  is  practised  not  only  by 
‘  The  Red  Ploughman,’  it  is  the  current  procedure  at 
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the  Agricultural  Office  of  the  district  of  Stavropol. 
Swollen  statistics  sent  in  by  the  chiefs  of  the  kJwlk- 
hozes,  and  further  swollen  by  the  Office  of  the  district, 
receive  the  routine  approbation  of  the  Party  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  sends  them  on  to  higher  authority.” 
Another  little  sketch  from  Socialist  Agriculture,  30 
November,  1933  : — 

”  On  the  double  doors  of  the  granary  hangs  a 
padlock  weighing  10  kilos  or  so,  pride  of  Comrade 
Maximov,  storekeeper  of  the  ‘  Hitch  ’  kholkhoz.  The 
inspector  pushes  with  his  foot,  the  doors  fall  in.  .  .  . 

The  quantity  of  grain  heaped  there  is  unknown. 
Nobody  has  thought  either  of  weighing  or  measuring 
it.  The  grain  has  not  been  winnowed  and  is  full  of  all 
sorts  of  waste  matter.  The  seed-oats  are  of  very  bad 
quality,  and,  according  to  the  inspector,  half  of  all 
the  grain  cannot  be  used  for  sowing.” 

When  the  grain  becomes  bread,  it  is  apparently  by  no 
means  above  suspicion,  if  one  is  to  believe  Pravda, 

2  April,  1934 

“  The  depots  of  the  milling  combination  of  Ekater- 
inoslav  contain  15,000  sacks  of  flour  mingled  with 
coal-dust.  The  fault  is  due  to  the  railroads  which 
loaded  wheat  into  cars  previously  used  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  ores  and  coal,  and  neglected  to  sweep  them 
!  out.” 

The  next  day,  3  April,  1934,  Pravda  has  another 
;  story : — 

“  The  Soviet  of  the  town  of  Samara  proceeded  to 
I  the  inspection  of  the  bread  factories.  They  tasted  the 
flour  and  spat  it  out  with  disgust.  The  flour  delivered 
j  by  Mill  No.  5  contained  a  mixture  of  iron  filings.” 

I  However,  perhaps  even  bad  bread  is  better  than  no 
bread  at  all.  Again  Pravda  speaks,  in  its  issue  of  8  May, 

1934 

‘‘At  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  April, 
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the  Editors  of  Pravda  sent  to  the  political  section  of 
the  Southern  Railroad  a  complaint  from  the  workman 
Kovalenko,  who  alleged  revolting  facts.  He  said 
that  the  workmen  of  the  Gotnaia  station  had  not 
received  their  ration  of  bread  for  three  days. 

A  week  later,  the  political  section  of  the  Third 
District  solemnly  informed  the  Editors  of  Pravda  that 
the  facts  were  exact,  but  that,  thanks  to  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  political  section,  the  revictualment  of 
Gotnaia  Station  had  again  become  regular.  But  the 
triumph  was  of  short  duration.  On  3  May,  1,000 
transport  workers  and  their  families  were  left  without 
bread. 

The  Editors  expect  that  more  rigorous  measures 
shall  be  taken  by  the  political  section.” 

Life  has  these  little  uncertainties  in  the  Soviet  para¬ 
dise.  Here  is  a  case  reported  by  Tri4d  (Work),  the  organ 
of  the  Soviet  Trades  Unions,  10  May,  1934  ; — 

”  The  workers  of  the  Stalingrad  agency  of  the 
Trust  ‘  Timber  of  the  Kama  ’  had  paid  advances  for 
their  provisionment  in  potatoes.  These  advances 
varied  from  thirty  to  fifty  roubles.  But  not  a  potato 
arrived,  and  Comrade  Kumaiev  ordered  the  cashier 
(  to  repay  the  workers  their  advances. 

*  What  are  you  thinking  about  ? '  cried  the 
cashier.  ‘  The  till  is  empty.  Our  losses  amount  to 
43,000  roubles,  and  as  to  bills  due,  we  haven’t  yet 
added  them  up.  We’re  going  to  bust.’ 

‘  In  that  case,  we  will  pay  back  the  money  in  mer¬ 
chandise.’ 

'  That’s  difficult.  We  have  nothing  in  our  stores. 
Here’s  an  idea.  Suppose  we  pay  them  back  in  vodka? 
Only,  the  boys  are  going  to  get  dnmk.’ 

‘  That  doesn’t  matter !  ’  cried  the  chief,  radiant. 

‘  They'll  drink  it  anyway.’ 

It  is  announced  to  the  workmen  : — 

‘  Comrades !  All  those  who  paid  an  advance  for 
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potatoes  can  have  vodka  for  their  money.  The  vodka 
is  very  good  and  quite  fresh.  We  have  just  received 
it.’ 

Far  into  the  night  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
depdts  of  ‘  Timber  of  the  Kama  ’  agency  resounded 
with  drunken  songs  and  shouts.” 

As  is  notorious,  the  Russian  worker  is  continually 
mulcted  of  a  proportion  of  his  wages  for  loans  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  ^  kinds.  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  Isvestia, 
17  April,  1934 

”  At  the  Maslennikov  factory,  at  Samara,  the 
factory  committee  has  decided  to  achieve  the  maxi¬ 
mum  in  propaganda  for  the  new  loan.  The  factory 
newspaper  has  issued  special  editions  under  the  title 
Lightning,  in  which  the  workers  have  been  asked  to 
subscribe  more  than  their  month’s  pay.  Workers, 
and  indeed  entire  machine-shops,  wluch  manifested 
an  opposition  to  the  pressure  of  the  factory  committee, 
have  had  to  undergo  some  railleries.” 

I  like  the  delicacy  of  ”  railleries.”  A  day  or  two 
earlier,  Pravda,  9  April,  1934,  had  a  paragraph : — 

“  By  means  of  deductions  from  the  wages  of 
workers  and  clerks  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  million  Austrian 
shillings  have  been  collected  for  the  families  of 
Austrian  workers,  victims  of  the  events  of  February 
in  Vienna.” 

As  to  the  payment  of  wages,  here  are  one  or  two 
examples  from  a  plethora  of  such  paragraphs.  Pravda, 
30  March,  1934,  says  : — 

"  In  the  tractor-station  of  Kirsanovo  (central 
region),  delay  in  the  payment  of  wages  is  systematic. 
The  workers  have  not  yet  received  their  wages  for  the 
first  half  of  March ;  only  on  20  March  were  the  wages 
paid  for  the  month  of  February.  The  excuse  for  the 
delay  is  lack  of  money.  The  station  used  70,000 
roubles  to  buy  spare  parts  for  tractors  and  agricul¬ 
tural  machines.  However,  it  lacks  the  parts  needed 
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for  repairs,  because  it  had  bought  parts  useless  for 
the  moment.” 


Trud,  6  April,  1934,  has  a  word  : — 

”  Scores  of  workmen  present  themselves  daily  at 
the  offices  of  the  glass  works  of  Diadkovo,  requesting 
an  advance  of  three  to  ten  roubles.  It  is  because  not 
a  single  time  have  the  workmen  received  their  wages 
on  the  due  date.  In  the  last  days  of  March,  wages 
have  been  paid  for  the  first  half  of  February,  and 
then  only  to  the  workers  in  certain  shops.” 

Socialist  Agriculture,  10  April,  1934,  joins  in  the 
chorus : — 


”  The  crushing  majority  of  the  tractor-stations  of 
White  Russia  have  not  yet  paid  the  workmen  detailed 
to  the  tractors  for  the  field-work  of  last  summer,  for 
the  sums  allocated  to  the  payment  of  wages  have  been 
spent  by  the  chiefs  of  stations  in  other  ways.” 

There  may  be  no  money  in  Soviet  Russia,  but  the 
propaganda  f^s  of  the  Soviet  authorities  assure  the 
proletariat  of  the  world  that  nowhere  does  the  worker  live 
under  such  scientifically  hygienic  conditions.  Here  is  an 
item  from  Pravda,  13  April,  1934  : — 

“  The  chief  sanitary  inspector  of  the  town  of 
Sverdlovsk  declared  that  he  was  going  to  forbid  the 
use  of  the  kitchen  of  the  local  machine-construction 
factory,  qualifying  this  kitchen  as  a  sink  of  infection. 
But  the  local  authorities  thought  otherwise.  The 
Regional  Prosecutor,  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Regional  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party,  went  to  him :  ‘  How  dare  you  interfere  with 
the  output  of  the  factory  ?  We  will  arrest  you.’  ” 
And  here  is  another  little  item  from  Pravda,  23  April, 
1934,  which  is  perhaps  too  good  to  be  lost : — 

“  In  front  of  the  two  public  conveniences  possessed 
by  the  town  of  Voronege  {350,000  inhabitants),  there 
is  always  a  jostling  crowd.  It  is  because  the  majority 
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of  the  offices  in  the  town  either  do  not  possess  water- 
closets,  or  because  the  said  closets  are  in  such  a  state 
that  one  prefers  not  to  use  them.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  hotels,  the  restaurants,  etc." 

We  have  all  seen  photographs  of  the  marvellous  giant 
factories  erected  by  American  engineers  in  Soviet  Russia. 
Here  is  an  example  of  a  factory  put  up  by  local  talent, 
taken  from  the  paper  For  Communist  Instruction 
15  April,  1934 

"  At  Viatka,  where  a  combine  factory  is  being  built, 
the  upper  part  of  the  south  wall  collapsed  on  23  March ; 
the  bncks  fell  from  the  height  of  16  metres.  During 
the  night,  the  opposite  wall  collapsed  completely. 

In  the  workmen's  quarters  of  the  same  factory, 
still  under  construction,  the  spaces  between  the 
windows  are  already  conunencing  to  crumble  away. 
It  can  be  foreseen  that  the  building  will  not  be  usable. 

In  the  engineers’  quarters,  which  have  just  been 
finished,  the  window-frames  are  already  out  of  shape. 
From  the  first  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  all  the 
chimneys  showed  fissures  through  which  the  smoke 
escaped." 

Never  mind.  Listen  to  Pravda,  28  May,  1934  : — 

“  When  the  time  comes  for  all  the  drums  of  the 
great  Red  Army  to  beat,  when  the  drumming  rataplan 
of  the  Internationale  resounds  far  and  wide,  when  our 
bayonets  and  Red  aeroplanes  bear  abroad  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  Socialist  Revolution  and  human  emancipa¬ 
tion,  then  comes  the  day  of  judgment  and  retribution 
for  the  thousand  years’  crime — the  day  for  India, 
for  China,  and  for  all  the  oppressed,  tormented  and 
exploited."  Cheer  up.  Comrades  ! 
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The  Theatre  and  the  Jubilee 

By  Horace  Thorogood 

The  young  playgoer  of  this  Silver  Jubilee  year 
would  find  himself  much  bewildered  if  he  were 
tran^rted  to  the  theatrical  world  of  the  days 
when  King  George  came  to  the  throne.  Even  we  of  an 
older  generation,  who  can  remember  it  clearly,  are 
startle!  looking  back,  at  the  sweeping  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  then. 

Principally,  those  changes  are  two — ^the  disappearance 
of  the  actor-manager  and  the  coming  of  the  cinema. 

In  1910  nearly  all  the  great  actor-managers  were  still 
flourishing,  though  the  most  famous  of  them,  Irving, 
had  been  dead  five  years  and  John  Hare  had  retired. 
George  Alexander  was  at  the  St.  James’s,  Beerbohm  Tree 
at  His  Majesty’s,  Charles  Wyndham  at  the  Criterion, 
and  Cyril  Maude  at  the  Playhouse.  Charles  Hawtrey 
was  acting,  but  without  a  fixed  home  of  his  own.  The 
great  non-acting  managers  were  also  in  power — George 
Edwardes  at  the  Gaiety  and  Daly’s,  Charles  Frohmann  at 
the  Duke  of  York’s  and  the  Globe,  Frederick  Harrison 
(with  Herbert  Trench  as  director)  at  the  Ha5nnarket, 
and  Arthur  CoUins  at  Drury  Lane. 

What  the  difference  meant,  in  the  comparison  with 
the  theatre  of  to-day,  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  the 
familiar  phrase  of  the  old-timer,  “  There  were  giants  in 
those  days.”  There  were  indeed !  It  is  not  the  empty 
lament  of  the  head-shaking  veteran  who  thinks  nothing 
can  ever  be  as  good  as  it  was.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
admit  that  the  general  level  of  acting  is  better  now  than 
in  1910,  but  we  have  not  the  array  of  first-class  actors 
and  actresses  who  held  the  boards  then,  of  any  of  whom 
it  was  true  to  say  that  to  see  him,  or  her,  act  was  an 
experience  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Not  that  they  were  seen  in  any  important  new  role  in 
1910,  which  was  a  pretty  barren  year  for  all  art  except 
music.  Their  best  peitormances  were  in  revivals— 
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Alexander  in  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  Tree  in 
Shakespeare  (he  played  Falstafe,  quite  differently  from 
Robey,  to  Ellen  Terry’s  Mistress  Page),  and  Wyndham 
and  Mary  Moore  in  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan.  The 
new  plays  they  were  presenting  in  that  year  were  very 
poor  stuff.  Still,  I  would  go  to  see  them  all,  for,  as  I  say, 
it  was  an  experience  to  see  them  act  in  anj^hing,  so 
polished  was  the  art,  so  brilliant  were  the  personalities, 
of  those  rulers  of  the  Edwardian  and  neo-Georgian  stage. 

But  their  day  was  drawing  to  an  end.  The  complaint 
that  was  loudly  made  against  them,  and  that  was  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  destruction  of  their  system, 
was  that  they  were  unsympathetic  to  the  new  drama  of 
ideas  that  was  struggling  to  emerge.  They  looked  to  a 
play  to  provide  showy  acting  parts  for  themselves  and 
their  leading  ladies,  the  rest  of  the  company  being 
condemned  to  play  up  to  them.  “  Good  theatre  ”  was 
wanted  rather  than  fidelity  to  life,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
while  the  main  purpose  of  a  play  was  considered  to  be 
to  show  off  the  varying  talents  of  two  or  three  players, 
it  mattered  little  whether  it  had  any  relation  to  reality. 

In  nothing  has  the  London  stage,  during  the  quarter- 
century,  changed  more  strikingly  than  in  this  respect. 
To-day,  it  is  the  play  that  chiefly  matters.  Ideas  are 
the  attraction.  Life  as  it  is  known  to  us  is  discussed  and 
criticized  there,  and  an  almost  excessive  naturalism  has 
replaced  the  exaggeration  and  mannerism  of  the  older 
time.  Plays,  from  being  concentrated  upon  one  or  two 
personalities,  have  become  studies  of  groups,  and  for  the 
riighly-specialized  actor  there  is  accordingly  small  scope. 

No  doubt  the  coming  of  the  cinema,  with  a  power  to 
thrill  and  amuse  and  create  spectacle  far  beyond  that  of 
the  stage,  has  considerably  hastened  the  change — that 
and,  of  course,  the  war ;  but  it  would  have  come  anyhow. 
For  Accession  Year  was  a  time  of  deep  stirrings  of  the 
public  conscience.  Socialism  was  spreading  rapidly, 
and  two  General  Elections  in  that  year,  fought  mainly 
on  issues  arising  from  the  Lloyd  George  Budget,  returned 
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large  democratic  majorities.  The  Suffragette  campaign 
was  at  its  height,  heralding  the  invasion  by  women  of 
many  departments  of  public  life  in  which  their  influence 
was  to  prove  of  immense  importance.  The  old  comfort¬ 
able  days  when  "  things  as  they  were  ”  were  accepted  as, 
if  not  right,  then  as  inevitable,  were  passing,  and  people 
were  questioning  all  sorts  of  privileged  social  doctrines. 

Signs  of  the  change  were  not  wanting  in  the  theatre. 

Thus,  while  the  actor-managers  were  frittering  their 
art  away  on,  for  the  most  part,  banal  stuff,  Frohmann 
produced  in  his  repertory  season  at  the  Duke  of  York’s 
the  only  four  plays  of  1910  which  have  survived,  and  they 
all  reflected  the  mood  of  revolt.  Chief  among  them  was 
Galsworthy’s  Justice,  enough  by  itself  to  make  the  year 
notable.  That  the  critics  of  the  time  received  it  with 
hesitation  was  not  unnatural,  for  its  stark  realism,  call¬ 
ing  sharply  to  account  a  system  that  had,  up  till  then, 
been  regarded  as  immune  from  question,  came  with  a 
shock  to  the  artificial  fashion  of  that  period.  The  other 
three  plays  were  Shaw’s  Misalliance  (coinciding  with  the 
first  sitting  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Divorce),  which 
the  critics  accepted  with  more  deference  than  enthu¬ 
siasm;  Barrie’s  The  Twelve  Pound  Look,  an  immediate 
success,  reflecting  the  women’s  campaign ;  and  Granville 
Barker’s  The  Madras  House,  dealing  with  the  deplorable 
labour  conditions  behind  the  industry  of  fashion. 

Some  other  plays  retain  a  certain  interest  because  of 
the  names  connected  with  them.  Somerset  Maugham, 
destined  alone  among  the  younger  dramatists  to  reach  a 
front  rank,  had  three  pieces  running — Smith,  The  Tenth 
Man  (with  Arthur  Bourchier)  and  Grace  (with  Irene 
Vanbrugh).  Comyns  Carr’s  adaptation  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde  gave  H.  B.  Irving  a  congenial  doubled  role 
of  the  kind  he  liked.  Conan  Doyle’s  prize-ring  melo¬ 
drama,  The  House  of  Temperley,  was  a  great  Adelphi 
success  which  he  followed  up  with  a  Sherlock  Holmes 
play.  The  Speckled  Band. 

Two  young  actors  who  were  to  become  much  more 


prominent  were  Gerald  du  Maurier,  playing  a  convict 
in  a  popular  American  piece,  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine,  and 
Henry  Ainley,  who  was  in  Tree’s  company  during  his 
Shakespeare  season.  The  stage  beauty  of  the  day  was 
Ethel  Irving,  starring  with  Frank  Cooper  in  Dame  Nature. 
The  dashing  Lewis  Waller,  idol  of  “  matinee  girls,”  was 
cape-and-swording  in  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan  with  Dorothy 
Dix,  and  Oscar  Asche  (with  Lily  Brayton)  had  found  a 
costume  play  after  his  own  heart  in  the  St^ey  Weyman 
adaptation.  Count  Hannibal.  It  was  still  possible  to  see 
those  two  grand  old  comediennes,  Lottie  Venne  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Calvert,  the  first  in  a  revival  oi  The  Rivals,  and 
the  second  in  Tree’s  Henry  VIII. 

Three  popular  actresses  of  to-day  were  then  very 
young  beginners.  Viola  Tree,  not  yet  weaned  from  her 
first  love,  the  operatic  stage,  sang  the  lead  in  iphigenia  in 
Tauris  during  a  ten- weeks’  season  of  Opera  Comique 
given  by  Thomas  Beecham  (not  yet  knighted)  at  His 
Majesty’s.  Phyllis  Neilson-Teny,  then  calling  herself 
”  Phillida  Terson,”  made  her  d6but  in  Henry  of  Navarre, 
and  later  appeared  in  Tree’s  Shakespeare  season.  The 
latter  also  saw  Laura  Cowie  making  a  hit  as  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  golden  age  of  musical  comedy  was  already  on  the 
wane,  but  one  could  see  George  Grossmith  and  Gertie 
Millar  at  the  Gaiety  in  Our  Miss  Gibbs,  Bertram  Wallis 
and  Isabel  Jay  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  in  The  Balkan 
Princess,  Lily  Elsie  at  Daly’s  in  The  Dollar  Princess,  and 
Dan  Rolyat,  Alfred  Lester  and  Florence  Smithson  at  the 
Shaftesbury  in  The  Arcadians,  all  these  plays  being  ex¬ 
cellent  specimens  of  a  type  of  entertainment  for  which 
the  London  theatre  used  to  be  famous.  Its  composers  and 
librettists  and  ”  lyricists  ”  were  specialists  who  shone  in 
nothing  else.  In  earlier  years,  the  music  was  chiefly 
supplied  by  Ivan  Caryll,  Walter  Slaughter,  Sidney  Jones 
and  Lionel  Monckton,  and  they  achieved  an  infectious 
tunefulness  that  seems  to  be  a  lost  art.  Savoyards, 
brought  up  on  Sullivan,  despised  it,  but  its  disappearance 
left  us  nothing  of  equal  merit,  and  we  have  been  obliged 
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since  then  to  fall  back  on  Viennese  and  German  importa¬ 
tions. 

The  features  of  the  “  musical  show  ”  of  to-day  which 
would  astonish  the  playgoer  of  1910  are  the  frank 
exposure  of  body,  and  the  Americanization  of  the  music. 
The  latter  would  be  entirely  incomprehensible  to  him. 
He  would  wonder  what  had  happened  to  the  English  love 
of  melody  and  derision  of  bathos  as  he  hstened  to  the 
strange  sounds  jerked  and  twitched  from  the  singular 
instruments  of  the  orchestra,  and  to  the  words  of  songs 
beside  which  the  dreariest  drivel  of  his  time  would  rank 
as  poetry.  As  to  the  dress,  or  lack  of  it,  of  the  modern 
musical  comedy  stage,  it  compares  with  the  fashion  of  a 
time  when  skirts  were  still  relied  on  for  “  allure.”  I 
remember  a  couplet  from  an  old  Gaiety  piece — 

“  It  is  not  considered  shocking 
Just  to  indicate  a  stocking.” 

Things  had  progressed  rather  beyond  that  in  1910,  but 
it  was  still  the  case  that  admiration  for  the  female  form 
was  fostered  by  teasing  hints  rather  than  by  exhibition. 
It  was  not  nearly  so  healthy  for  public  morals  as  the 
candour  which  is  permitted  to-day.  The  stage  has 
shared  in,  and  helped  forward  (zeal  sometimes  out¬ 
running  discretion),  the  saner  attitude  of  our  people 
towards  sex  matters. 

A  really  distinguished  "  show  ”  of  the  period  was 
The  Follies,  headed  by  Harry  Pelissier,  who  introduced 
into  the  London  theatre  a  satiric  humour  and  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  drollery  which  were  wholly  metropolitan,  unlike 
anything  seen  before.  The  company  became  the  pet  of 
London,  and  how  much  its  success  depended  on  the  genius 
of  one  man  was  seen  when  Pelissier  died  and  The  Follies 
quickly  fizzled  out. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  a  decadent  period  for 
the  legitimate  theatre.  The  state  of  things  was  much 
healthier  in  the  music-halls. 

There,  one  could  still  see  the  incomparable  Marie 
Lloyd  at  the  old  Tivoli — ^poor  Marie,  who,  some  years 
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later,  was  to  die  after  crying  almost  continuously  for  a 
week.  Tragedy,  had  they  but  known  it,  was  waiting 
round  the  comer  for  other  favourites  of  the  Halls.  Harry 
Fragson,  equally  beloved  in  Paris  and  in  London,  and  a 
1910  star  at  the  old  Tivoli,  was  to  meet  a  violent  end, 
and  “  The  Great  Lafayette,”  a  big  turn  at  the  Coliseum, 
was  destined  to  be  burned  to  death.  Vesta  Tilley,  Little 
Tich,  Chirgwin,  Gus  Elen  and  Grock  continued  into  recent 
times,  but  the  long  immobile  form  and  staccato  humour 
of  T.  E.  Dunville,  the  concertina  and  pearl  buttons 
of  Dutch  Daly,  the  lilac  suit  of  Ernest  Shand,  the  lady- 
I  like  “  Margaret  Cooper  at  the  Piano,”  and  the  evening 
dress  refinement  of  ”  Olga,  Elgar  and  Eli  Hudson  ”  are 
ever  old  memories.  Robey,  of  course,  was  as  he  is  and 
now  shall  be. 

At  the  Empire  in  Leicester  Square,  the  famous 
"  Promenade  ”  was  still  in  existence,  boasting  to  be 
"the  rendezvous  of  Europe,”  but  in  reality  everything 
that  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant  said  it  was,  an  iniquitous  place 
reeking  of  drink  and  vice.  The  fine  old  baUet  tradition 
of  the  house  was  perishing,  though  1910  was  a  great 
year  for  the  Russian  dancers.  Pavlova  gave  her  first 
English  performance,  with  Mordkin,  at  the  Palace. 
Lydia  Kyasht  and  Adolf  Bohn  were  at  the  Empire, 
Karsavina  and  a  Russian  troupe  at  the  Coliseum,  and 
another  Russian  troupe  at  the  Hippodrome.  The  latter 
had  not  yet  ^ven  up  its  original  intention  to  be  a  home  of 
spectacle,  chiefly  aquatic,  and  ”  The  Arctic,”  with  70  Polar 
bears,  was  one  of  its  shows.  The  cinema  was  in  its  flickering 
infancy.  As  the  Bioscope  and  ”  Jury’s  Pictures,”  giving 
half-blinding  views  of  current  events  and  short  comic 
scenes,  it  filled  an  odd  ten  minutes  of  the  programmes  in 
the  Leicester  Square  halls.  But  there  were  already 
many  new  theatres  devoted  to  it  in  the  provinces. 

Thus,  in  the  theatre,  1910  was  a  year  of  transition, 
as  it  was  in  the  great  world  outside  where  hansom  cabs 
and  horse  buses  were  slowly  being  dislodged  from  the 
streets  by  taxi-cabs  and  motor-buses,  motor-cars  were 
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making  the  road  system  of  the  country  obsolete,  aero-  tim 
planes  were  beginning  to  be  taken  seriously,  wireless  perl 
telegraphy  was  a  new  sensation  (it  was  the  year  in  which  sole 
it  identified  the  fugitive  Crippen  on  the  high  seas),  the 
first  Labour  Exchanges  were  established,  war  with  seas 
Germany  was  being  everywhere  discussed,  and  a  new  aM 
reign  was  beginning.  ] 

In  the  fury  of  invention  and  mechanical  progress,  the  Hal 
intellectual  life  of  the  country  was  almost  stagnant,  and 
Among  the  arts,  only  music  showed  vigorous  life.  In  at  1 
that  respect,  1910  was  a  rich  year,  and  it  was  to  the  dow 
theatre  that  the  credit  for  it  was  due.  on  t 

Mr.  (as  he  then  was)  Thomas  Beecham — darkly  and 
bearded,  with  a  luxuriant  moustache — directed  two  resp 
seasons  of  grand  opera  at  Covent  Garden.  The  out-  inh 
standing  feature  of  them  was  the  first  performance  in  In 
this  country  of  Richard  Strauss’s  Elektra  in  the  presence  reco 
of  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  and  one  of  those  face 
brilliant  fashionable  audiences,  sparkling  with  jewels,  the  migl 
like  of  which,  probably,  we  are  never  to  see  again,  were 
Beecham  conducted — Strauss  himself  took  the  baton  at  I  re 
later  performances — and  Edyth  Walker  was  the  star,  pipe 
The  opera  was  received  by  the  critics  with  more  awe  than  was 
enthusiasm  :  the  noisy  violence  of  the  music  was  evidently  Miss 
not  to  their  taste  but  there  was  a  general  indisposition,  only 
in  view  of  the  eminence  of  the  composer,  to  commit  I 
themselves  to  any  definite  condemnation.  — W 

Another  notable  first  English  performance  in  this  Mozj 
season  was  that  of  Delius’s  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  It  is 
which  Ruth  Vincent,  who  a  few  years  earlier  had  been  "po] 
leading  lady  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  at  the  Savoy,  made  its  “ 
her  d^but  in  grand  opera.  The  work  was  a  failure,  in 
spite  of  all  that  Beecham’s  loving  care  could  do  for  it. 

The  critics  recognized  the  limpid  beauty  of  the  orchestral 
music,  but  complained  of  the  absence  of  any  sense  of  ; 
dramatic  writing  for  the  voice.  Ethel  Smyth’s  The  j 
.  Wreckers  and  Sullivan’s  Ivanhoe  were  revived,  but  the  ] 
public  showed  little  interest  in  either.  It  was  a  cold  ] 
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time  for  all  native  composers  except  Elgar,  the  first 
performance  of  whose  Violin  Concerto,  with  Kreisler  as 
soloist,  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 

Beecham  directed,  as  already  mentioned,  a  ten-weeks’ 
season  of  Opera  Comique  at  His  Majesty’s  which  included 
a  Mozart  Festival. 

Meanwhile,  the  "  Proms.”  were  going  on  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall  as  usual,  almost  the  sole  unbroken  link  between  1910 
and  1935.  The  modem  music-lover  would  have  felt  quite 
at  home  in  an  otherwise  bewildering  London,  walking 
down  the  stairs  into  the  familiar  hall  and  finding  Wood 
on  the  conductor’s  stand — plain  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood  then, 
and  slightly  darker  as  to  beard  and  hair,  but  in  all  other 
respects  just  the  same,  even  to  the  detail  of  the  carnation 
in  his  button-hole.  He  was  knighted  later  in  that  year. 
In  the  audience,  too,  the  1935  ”  Prom.”-goer  would 
recognize  behind  the  disguise  of  youth  many  familiar 
faces  and  be  touched,  no  doubt,  at  that  evidence  of  the 
mighty  faithfulness  of  the  Promenade  pubhc.  There 
were  more  ”  freaks  ”  then  :  one  does  not  see  to-day,  as 
I  remember  seeing  about  that  time,  women  smoking 
pipes  in  the  audience.  Another  difference,  more  marked, 
was  the  absence  of  women  in  the  orchestra,  except  for 
Miss  Miriam  Timothy,  the  harpist.  And  admission  was 
only  a  shilling. 

The  programmes  followed  much  the  same  general  plan 
—Wagner  on  Mondays,  Beethoven  on  Fridays,  and 
Mozart,  Tchaikowsky,  Bach,  Haydn,  etc.,  in  between. 
It  is  interesting  to  glance  at  one  of  them,  a  Saturday 
"popular  ”  programme,  for  instance,  if  only  to  see  from 
its  “  tit-bit  ”  character  how  we  have  got  on  since  then  : 

Overture,  Oberon  . Weber. 

Capriccio  Italien  . Tchaikowsky. 

“  Ah !  fors  h  lui  ”  (Traviata)  .  Verdi. 

Abenlied  . Schumann. 

Suite,  “  Peer  Gynt  " . Grieg. 

Pianoforte  Fantasia,  “  Africa  ”  .  Saint-Saens. 

Intermezzo,  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana  ”  ...  Mascagni. 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  3 . Liszt. 
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"  Oh,  where  has  fled  ”  {Eugene  Onegin) 
Symphonic  Poem,  "  Finlandia  ” 

Prelude,  "  Le  Deluge  ”  . 

Ouverture  di  Ballo  . 


Tchaikowsky. 

Sibelius. 

Saint-Saens, 

Sullivan. 


If  we  attempt,  now,  to  imagine  what  would  be  the 
general  impression  made  by  the  entertainment  world  of 
1910  on  the  visitor  from  1935, 1  think  we  may  admit  that 
he  would  find  it  an  enjoyable  place,  at  any  rate  for  a 
brief  sojourn.  The  low  intellectual  quahty  of  the  plays 
might  disappoint  him,  but  he  would  find  a  great  deal  of 
first-class  acting  in  them.  If  he  were  musical,  there 
would  be  very  httle  for  him  to  complain  of,  and  in  the 
music-halls  he  would  discover  a  range  and  variety  of 
talent  entirely  new  to  his  experience.  But  his  pleasure 
would  be  largely  an  effect  of  atmosphere.  The  theatre 
of  1910  belonged  to  its  own  time.  If,  by  some  magic,  it 
were  transferred  to  our  day,  its  glamour  would  fade  as 
the  glow  of  an  electric  stove  dies  when  the  plug  is 
with^awn.  It  needed  the  London  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  London  that  knew  nothing  of  world  war — ^before 
the  intense  competition  of  cinema,  dog-racing  and  speed 
track  had  broken  the  amusement  monopoly  of  the 
theatre — ^when  the  theatre,  with  rents  sensationally 
lower  than  they  are  to-day,  were  cheap  and  crowded- 
before  the  immense  development  of  the  outer  suburbs 
which  the  progress  of  motor  and  electric  traction  impelled 
had  dispersed  the  population  over  what  was  then  remote 
country — ^when  the  night  life  was  later  and  the  emptying 
of  the  public-houses  at  12.30  kept  the  West  End  streets 
lively  till  the  small  hours. 

That  background  has  gone  for  ever.  There  is  no 
need  to  regret  it.  The  London  of  Silver  Jubilee  year  is 
more  sober,  with  less  of  great  wealth  but  more  of  general 
comfort,  better  housed  and  dressed  and  mannered,  and 
with  higher  standards  of  taste.  These  things  enable  the 
theatre-goer  to  look  back  over  the  twenty-five  years  with 
satisfaction. 
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The  River 

By  Julian  Huxley 

WILLY  HAMDEN  could  not  imagine  life  away 
from  the  river.  He  lived  with  his  mother  at 
Stadworth,  in  a  little  cottage  beyond  the 
church.  The  church,  which  had  once  belonged  to  an 
Abbey,  was  just  outside  the  village,  and  their  cottage  was 
beyond  the  church  again.  At  the  far  end  of  the  church¬ 
yard  was  a  strip  of  poor  grassland :  the  edge  nearer  the 
church  was  safe  from  the  floods,  and  provided  a  site  for 
the  Hamden's  cottage.  Beyond  their  little  garden  it 
sloped  down  to  the  row  of  pollard  willows  at  the  water's 
edge. 

A  path  led  up  the  river  for  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
where  there  was  a  weir  and  a  pool,  deep  and  brown, 
where  the  lads  bathed  in  summer.  Beyond  that,  the 
willows  went  on,  their  double  row  on  either  side  of  the 
slow  stream  winding  through  the  CTeen  coimtry ;  but  the 
path  crossed  the  sluice-gate  and  left  the  river  to  take  you 
to  Cuddington. 

However,  Willy,  ever  since  he  had  been  old  enough 
to  be  allowed  off  by  himself,  had  hked  to  wander  on  up 
the  river,  path  or  no  path.  In  smnmer  there  were  the 
yellow  flags  and  the  loosestrife  and  the  forget-me-nots; 
the  sedge-warblers  sang  harshly  in  the  beds  of  comfrey 
among  the  osiers,  the  reed-bimting  were  always  repeating 
their  monotonous  ditty,  and  the  sandmartins  hawked 
for  flies  over  the  water. 

Willy  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  flowers  or  the 
bir^,  but  they  meant  something  to  him.  They  were 
quite  different  from  the  birds  and  flowers  in  the  dry 
adds  or  those  up  on  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the 
village :  they  belonged  to  the  river.  The  waterhens  he 
did  Imow  by  name,  and  used  to  rob  their  nests  :  the  eggs 
were  good  when  his  mother  boiled  them  hard  for  his  tea. 

In  winter  too  the  river  fascinated  him.  You  could 
get  away  from  everyone  up  in  those  big  pasture-fields; 
wd  a  lonely  feeling  would  come  over  him  that  was  absent 
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in  the  lively  summer-time.  But  to  make  up  for  this,  the 
branches  of  the  willow  trees  were  bare  and  allowed  him 
to  see  the  big  square  tower  of  the  church  away  down  the 
stream,  as  a  reminder  that  his  home  was  not  so  far  off 
after  all. 

There  was  one  place  on  the  river  that  he  hked  most 
of  all.  The  stream  came  roimd  a  curve  there  to  make  a 
broad  pool.  On  one  side  it  had  cut  out  a  cliff  of  marly  clay, 
a  tiny  cliff  to  be  sure,  only  three  or  four  feet  high,  but 
quite  vertical,  and  dropping  into  deep  quiet  water.  The 
sandmartins  nested  in  holes  in  this  bank,  and  once  or  twice 
he  had  seen  a  kin^sher  here,  an  incredible  brilliant  blue 
against  all  the  quiet  green.  Above  the  cliff  was  a  flat 
semi-circle  of  grass,  bounded  by  a  steep  bank  which  the 
river  had  cut  when  it  had  flowed  at  a  higher  level  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  This  bank,  bordered  above  by  pollard  willows 
in  a  row,  made  it  a  private  sort  of  place,  and  Willy,  ever 
since  he  had  first  come  upon  it,  had  looked  upon  it  as  in 
some  way  his  own.  In  a  hole  in  one  of  the  willows, 
among  the  roots,  he  had  made  a  cache — some  pennies,  a 
glass  marble,  a  conker  on  a  string  which  had  a  score  of 
fifty  to  its  credit  (he  would  not  fight  any  more  with  it 
when  he  reached  fifty),  a  broken  knife,  a  red  rubber  ball, 
and  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  he  had  written  WiUy 
Hamden  and  the  date.  He  had  then  folded  the  paper  up 
and  stuck  it  in  the  cleft  of  a  piece  of  wood  and  after 
putting  it  in  the  hole  had  blocked  the  opening  with 
stones  and  rubbish.  This  somehow  put  the  seal  of  his 
ownership  upon  the  spot. 

***** 

Willy’s  mother  was  a  widow.  She  had  married 
yoimg.  Her  husband  had  come  to  be  gamekeeper  at  the 
big  house,  and  had  died  within  the  year.  She  had  no¬ 
where  to  go,  and  as  this  little  cottage  by  the  church  was 
empty  (which  was  not  really  to  be  wondered  at,  it  W2^  so 
small  and  so  damp),  she  moved  into  it.  The  squire’s 
wife  made  it  possible  for  her  to  hve  by  letting  her  do  the 
washing  for  the  big  house. 
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She  was  a  shy  quiet  woman  of  about  thirty,  with 
black  hair  and  dark  brown  eyes  auid  olive  skin ;  a  slender 
primitive  creature,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  stock  which 
Uved  in  Britain  in  the  days  before  even  the  Beaker  people 
descended  on  its  shores.  She  had  never  got  on  particu¬ 
larly  well  with  the  rest  of  the  village,  coming  into  the 
place  as  a  bride  and  being  widowed  before  she  had  really 
found  her  feet  there.  Not  that  there  was  any  trouble : 
only  she  kept  herself  to  herself,  and  was  a  little  afraid  in 
her  heart  of  the  big-boned  gossiping  Anglo-Saxon  women. 
And  they  on  their  side  found  her  somehow  alien,  and  took 
no  trouble  to  bridge  the  gap.  After  her  husband’s  death, 
a  religious  streak  in  her  had  come  to  the  surface :  going 
to  chapel  became  her  one  social  activity.  Strangely 
enough,  the  religion  to  which  she  turned  for  comfort  was 
one  tinged  with  fear  and  gloom.  Uncompromising  itself 
in  its  depiction  of  the  shadows  of  sin  to  set  over  against 
the  high  lights  of  redemption,  it  became  distorted  in  the 
darkness  of  her  brooding  imeducated  mind,  until  it 
became  a  background  of  superstitious  fear,  unacknow¬ 
ledged  yet  continuously  active  in  its  influence  upon  her 
thoughts. 

Willy  had  something  of  her  sensitiveness  in  his  make¬ 
up,  but  blended  with  something  from  his  father — ^the  love 
of  nature  and  birds  and  animals,  and  an  adventurous 
spirit.  The  blend  inclined  him  to  moods  and  an  occasional 
overpowering  need  for  solitude.  He  loved  his  mother, 
but  had  occasional  fits  of  violent  rebellion  against  her 
solicitudes.  She  on  her  part,  though  intensely  proud  of 
any  achievements  of  his,  yet  obscurely  resented  it  when¬ 
ever  he  took  his  place  naturally  in  the  village  children’s 
little  world,  whether  at  school,  or  in  games,  or  in  simple 
comradeship;  in  some  way  it  separated  him  from  her. 
For  this  reason  she  was  pleased  at  his  love  of  solitude  and 
his  lonely  rambles.  She  would  have  been  still  more 
pleased  if  this  side  of  his  boyish  existence  had  not  been 
locussed  on  the  river. 

For  she  had  never  liked  the  river.  It  made  their 
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cottage  so  damp :  the  mists  that  rose  from  it  morning  I 
and  evening  in  the  autumn  and  the  winter  were  dreary  wich 
and  oppressive,  wrapping  her  world  away  from  clarity 
and  light  in  their  clammy  cotton-wool  and  giving  her  and  Itried 
the  boy  coughs  and  chills  :  the  floods  would  rise  and  engulf  !a  tre 
half  her  garden,  leaving  it  sodden  and  slimy  when  they  him 
fell  again.  But  more  than  for  such  practical  reasons,  she 
disliked  it  for  itself.  She  came  from  a  hill  village  high  up  aftei 
in  the  Cotswolds,  where  the  air  was  clear  and  the  soil  dry  and 
and  things  had  firm  sharp  outline.  She  disliked  the  place 
moist  softness  that  surrounded  the  river,  and  she  somehow »  I 
mistrusted  the  brown  noiseless  water  slipping  along  under  you 
the  willows.  She  had  never  like  it,  and  the  longer  she  'to  b 
lived  in  the  cottage  close  to  its  edge,  the  more  the  dislike  disaj 
slipped  into  her  mind  and  flowed  through  her  with  a  the 
mistrusted  quiet  like  that  of  the  stream  itself.  whei 

«  4>  «  «  *  grea 

It  was  a  sultry  Saturday  in  July.  Willy  had  gone  ofl 
in  the  afternoon,  up  the  river.  For  once,  he  was  with  a  ® 
companion,  a  boy  a  few  months  younger  than  himself,  l^^S 
but  big  for  his  age  and  lubberly  built.  Ernest  Smethwick  | 
was  his  name.  Willy  and  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  each  ' 
other,  one  of  those  queer  temporary  friendships  that 
spring  up  between  chil^en,  and  now  they  were  using  this  I  ,  ^ 
half-holiday  to  wander  off  upstream.  Ostensibly  they  1 
were  going  fishing,  but  in  reahty  Willy  had  planned  the  ' 
trip  because  he  wanted  to  share  his  solitary  pleasure. 

His  friend — ^his  river  :  the  two  had  to  be  introduced  and  , 
brought  together,  and  he  had  to  be  the  instrument  of  their 
introduction. 

They  set  off,  with  a  couple  of  home-made  fishing  rods 
and  an  old  can  and  some  bread-and-jam  sandwiches  that 
Willy’s  mother  had  made.  They  fished  for  a  little  by  the 
weir,  and  had  a  bathe  at  a  shallow  pool  a  little  higher  up, 
and  lay  in  the  grass,  and  then  fished  again  for  a  bit.  But 
all  the  time  the  cinrent  of  Willy’s  mind  was  set.  He 
wanted  to  bring  Ernest  up  to  his  beloved  pool  with  the 
green  semicircle  at  its  back.  They  would  eat  their  sand* 
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wiches  there,  and  Ernest  would  see  what  a  lovely  place  it 
was,  and  Willy  would  be  happy.  On  the  way  up,  he  had 
Itried  a  bit  to  make  Ernest  understand  about  it,  and  what 
ja  treat  it  was  that  they  were  going  there.  He  also  told 
nim  something  about  his  secret  treasure-hole  in  the  tree. 

At  last  they  got  to  the  place.  It  had  been  sultry  all  the 
afternoon,  they  had  pottered  about  until  they  were  tired 
and  their  nerves  were  a  little  on  edge.  “  Here’s  the 
place,”  said  Willy,  half  proudly  and  hdf  shy. 

,  Ernest  looked  round  snifiily.  ”  I  don’t  see  why 
you  talk  such  a  lot  about  it.”  He  began  doing  his  best 
to  be  disagreeable,  not  because  he  really  wanted  to  be 
disagreeable,  but  out  of  reaction.  He  threw  stones  at 
the  sandmartins  as  they  circled  over  the  stream,  and 
when  Willy  suggested  they  should  fish,  sat  down  by  a 
great  lump  that  was  cracking  off  from  the  bank  and 
;  pushed  and  kicked  it  imtil  it  fell  with  a  splash,  muddying 
the  water  and  scaring  everything  in  the  pool.  Then  he 
laughed  in  an  irritating  way,  until  Willy  felt  an  obscure 
j  rage  rising  within  him.  However,  he  said  nothing  about 
i  it,  but  got  out  the  sandwiches,  and  for  ten  minutes  there 
!  was  peace. 

j  The  sandwiches  came  to  an  end.  Ernest,  brushing 
I  the  crumbs  from  his  mouth,  demanded  to  be  shown  the 
'  treasure  hole.  This  was  better,  thought  Willy ;  he  went 
j  over  to  the  tree,  carefully  imsealed  the  hole,  and  brought 
out  his  little  hoard. 

The  food  and  the  rest  had  begun  to  mollify  Ernest’s 
urge  to  be  disagreeable ;  but  it  had  not  disappeared,  and 
something  in  his  companion’s  attitude  brought  it  into 
play  again.  When  we  see  that  a  thing  is  precious  to 
some  one  else,  then  if  we  are  incapable  of  sharing  his 
attitude,  we  often  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  out  of 
sheer  contrariety  try  to  torment  him  into  feeling  im- 
comfortable  or  ridicidous. 

”  Call  that  a  treasure  ?  ”  said  the  tormentor,  ”  You 
we  a  silly  baby.”  He  seized  on  the  red  ball  and  began 
kicking  it  through  the  grass. 
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“  Bring  that  ball  back,”  shouted  Willy.  He  was 
trembling  with  the  anger  which  possessed  him.  ”  Give  it 
back.” 

The  ball  had  suddenly  become  more  precious  than 
ever  before,  and  he  got  up  to  dart  after  the  other  boy. 
Ernest,  seeing  his  pursuer  upon  him,  seized  the  ball  in  his 
hands  and  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  bank. 

"Don’t  touch  me,  or  I’ll  throw  it  in,”  he  cried,  the 
joy  of  the  tormentor  in  his  eyes. 

Willy’s  anger  became  fury.  He  clenched  his  fists 
and  rushed  upon  Ernest,  screaming  "  Give  it  me,  you 
beast,  you  beast.” 

Ernest  dodged,  made  a  feint  to  throw  the  ball  into 
the  water,  dodged  again,  stumbled.  As  he  struggled  to 
get  up,  Willy  was  upon  him.  Before  either  knew  how 
it  happened,  one  of  the  fists  that  anger  had  clenched  and 
swung  hit  him  and  tumbled  him  backwards ;  as  he  giddily 
tried  to  rise,  the  impetus  sent  liim  stumbling  on,  over  the 
bank,  out  of  Willy’s  sight. 

There  was  a  scream,  a  thud,  a  splash.  As  he  fell,  he 
knocked  his  head  on  a  willow  stump  growing  out  of  the 
brown  clay,  and  in  the  deep  water  under  the  little  cliff  his 
struggles  were  little  more  than  feeble  reflexes. 

Willy  saw  the  red  ball  floating  down  the  brown 
current,  heard  the  bubbling  and  splashing  close  under  the 
bank.  For  perhaps  three  seconds,  three  long  seconds,  he 
could  not  move.  Then  he  found  himself  at  the  brink. 
Ernest’s  face  came  out  of  the  water.  It  gaped  stupidly 
at  him,  opening  its  mouth  wide.  Then  it  began  to  dis¬ 
appear,  rolling  over  sideways.  Water  poured  into  the 
open  mouth.  There  was  a  horrible  spluttering  and 
gurgling  as  it  sank  out  of  sight. 

Willy  could  scarcely  swim.  The  brown  water  was 
deep  here,  and  he  could  not  see  the  bottom.  All  the 
anger  was  gone  now,  and  in  its  place  was  fear ;  a  namele^ 
many-headed  fear.  He  tried  to  shout,  to  scream,  but  his 
voice  seemed  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  only  a  stupid  little 
raucous  sound  came  out.  He  looked  round :  there  was 
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no  one  to  be  seen.  As  he  looked,  his  eye  fell  on  a  broken 
branch  lying  under  one  of  the  willow  trees.  He  ran  to 
get  it,  and  holding  it  by  the  twigs,  began  poUng  the  stub 
into  the  pool  where  he  had  last  seen  the  face.  But  he 
could  not  reach  the  bottom — and  suddenly  he  felt  he 
could  not  bear  to  reach  the  bottom.  He  might  touch 
Ernest  with  it,  and  that  would  be  terrible.  Besides  it 
would  do  no  good ;  Ernest  could  not  take  hold  of  it  there 
where  he  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  .  .  . 

A  sick  feehng  came  over  him.  He  wanted  to  do 
something,  but  there  was  nothing  to  do  :  he  wanted  to  go 
away,  but  he  could  not  leave  the  place. 

At  last  he  found  himself  able  to  move.  He  began  to 
run,  but  after  a  hundred  yards  fell  in  a  heap  among  the 
long  scented  meadow-grass.  Then  he  picked  himself 
up  and  walked  on,  slowly  and  automatically,  down  along 
the  river,  down  along  the  river.  .  .  . 

*  «  *  #  * 

“  Why  Willy,  what’s  the  matter  ?  ”  was  his  mother’s 
query  as  the  boy  came  home.  He  looked  as  white  as  a 
sheet  as  he  walked  up  the  little  path  between  the  sweet- 
williams. 

"  Nothing,  mother,”  he  said,  but  his  voice  beUed  him  : 
“  Nothing  ;  I’m  tired,  that’s  all.” 

His  mother  was  busy  for  a  time  getting  supper. 
When  he  sat  down  to  eat  she  began  asking  how  it  had  been. 

”  Oh,  we  went  to  the  pool,  you  know.” 

”  What  did  you  do  ?  ” 

”  Oh,  we  played  about,  and  fished.” 

He  wanted  to  talk,  to  invent  elaborate  stories  of  what 
they  had  done  and  how  they  had  enjoyed  themselves, 
but  it  was  quite  impossible ;  his  faculties  were  half  petri¬ 
fied  and  seemed  not  to  belong  to  himself. 

At  last  she  asked  if  they  had  enjoyed  the  sandwiches ; 
and  at  this  for  some  reason  something  snapped  in  the 
stony  waste  inside  him. 

”  Oh  mother,  Ernest  fell  into  the  water  and  he’s 
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drowned.  It  wasn't  my  fault — ^really  it  wasn’t.  He 
stole  my  ball  and  wouldn’t  give  it  back.” 

Now  it  was  the  mother’s  turn  to  feel  frightened. 
Soon  her  rapid  questioning  drew  out  the  fragments  of  the 
story,  one  after  the  other.  When  the  whole  was  pieced 
together,  she  was  stUl  more  frightened,  with  the  irrational 
fear  of  a  lonely  ignorant  woman  who  has  only  one  thing  in 
the  world  to  care  for  and  sees  it  in  jeopardy. 

Willy  had  not  meant  any  harm,  that  was  clear.  But 
he  had  pushed  the  other  boy  in,  that  was  clear,  too. 
Her  fluttering  mind,  like  a  bird  in  a  trap,  could  not  escape 
from  that.  Willy  had  pushed  Ernest  in,  and  Ernest  was 
drowned.  That  was  murder.  No,  it  wasn’t  murder;  but 
all  the  same  they  would  try  him  and  perhaps  put  him  in 
prison  or  at  least  take  him  away  and  be  unkind  to  him. 
What  was  she  to  do — ^what  was  she  to  do  ? 

“  Was  there  any  one  there  when  it  happened,  Willy  ?  ” 

Willy  was  sitting  there  passively,  less  unhappy  now 
that  he  had  got  his  story  out  of  himself. 

”  No,  mother.” 

”  Did  you  meet  any  one  going  up  along  the  river  ?  ” 

”  No,  mother.” 

Why  should  any  one  be  told?  The  thought  was 
shaping  itself  in  her  brain,  tr5dng  itself  out  in  all  its 
consequences. 

”  Did  Mrs.  Smethwick  know  Ernest  was  going  with 
you  ?  ” 

”  No,  mother.  Ernest  said  his  mother  didn’t  like  him 
to  go  near  the  river,  so  he  said  he  wouldn’t  tell  her  where 
he  was  going.” 

That  decided  it.  She  would  not  have  to  face  the 
hateful  curiosity  of  all  the  neighbours  (she  could  see 
them,  in  their  aprons,  with  men’s  caps  on  their  head, 
crowding  round  her  cottage  in  pretended  S3nnpathy) ;  nor 
to  see  WiUy  dragged  off  by  Mr.  Fetter,  the  stout  village 
policeman ;  nor  to  be  questioned  and  to  hear  Willy  ques¬ 
tioned  by  some  browbeating  lawyer  (whom  her  fancy 
persisted  in  pictming  as  very  tall,  lantern-jawed,  and 
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CTuel-looking,  with  black  whiskers).  Ernest  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  say 
nothing  about  it. 

“  Willy  boy,  don't  you  say  a  word  to  any  one  about 
all  this.  It’s  a  terrible  thing  to  have  happened,  but  it 
wasn’t  your  fault.  No,  it  wasn’t  your  fault  at  all,  but 
people  will  go  making  trouble  for  us  if  they  hear  you  say 
that  you  pushed  him.  So  just  say  nothing  at  all  to  any¬ 
body.  Do  you  understand,  Willy  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  mother.” 

That  night  WiUy  slept  long,  a  heavy  sleep,  as  if  held 
down  by  the  heaviness  of  the  day’s  events  pressing  upon 
his  limbs  and  his  eyelids  and  the  mind  below  his  eyelids ; 
while  his  mother  tossed  and  woke  and  slept  a  snatch  to 
wake  again,  full  of  fearful  dreams.  The  next  night,  it 
was  her  turn  to  sleep,  her  tremors  quieted  by  the  passage  of 
a  peaceful  Sunday.  But  Willy,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  slept  badly.  The  event  that  had  seemed  to  weigh 
on  him  tangibly  from  the  outside  was  now  within,  part  of 
his  mind,  ahve ;  it  would  not  be  still,  but,  demanding  exit 
and  expression,  woke  him  up  again  and  again,  sweating 
and  horrified  in  the  dark. 

Next  morning  he  felt  ill,  and  looked  it  too.  His 
mother  said  he  had  better  not  go  to  school,  or  even  go 
out.  So  he  stayed  in  bed.  His  mother  put  the  bed  where 
he  could  look  out  of  the  door,  and  there  he  sat,  pretending 
to  read  a  book,  or  looking  out  at  the  flowers  in  the  garden 
and  the  green  fields  beyond.  The  river  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cottage.  He  was  glad  he  could  not  see  it  from 
the  bed. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  a  hue  and  cry  over  Ernest. 
All  through  the  Sunday  that  had  seemed  so  quiet  to 
Mrs.  Hamden,  men  were  searching  the  fields  and  woods, 
and  the  telephone  had  notified  all  the  police  stations  of 
the  country.  Mrs.  Smethwick,  stupid  as  always,  but 
pathetic  in  agitation,  would  not  keep  still  for  an  instant. 

Then  early  on  Monday  afternoon  they  found  him. 
The  body,  drifted  along  by  the  deep  current,  had  been 
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brought  up  in  a  back  eddy  against  the  bank.  It  lay  there 
half  covered  with  floating  debris  of  water-weed  and  bits 
of  dry  rush  and  water-logged  branches,  almost  hidden 
from  sight  by  a  dog-rose  bush  that  jutted  out  precariously 
over  the  stream. 

They  fished  him  out  and  brought  him  home.  Poor 
Mrs.  Smethwick  was  on  the  verge  of  hysterics.  The  father 
was  fetched  from  the  fields.  The  local  doctor  and  the 
police  inspector  from  the  market  town  arrived,  summoned 
by  telephone  and  saw  the  body.  They  adjourned  to  the 

gDhce-station,  outside  which  a  little  crowd  soon  gathered. 

verybody  in  the  village  was  talking  about  the  affair, 
except  those  who  were  out  in  the  fields,  and  Mrs.  Hamden, 
who  had  gone  up  to  the  big  house  for  the  washing. 

Somehow  came  the  rumour  that  Willy  Hamden  had 
been  with  Ernest  on  Saturday.,  Albert  Day  had  seen 
them  together.  Where  was  Albert  Day  ?  Here — a  red- 
haired  Iwy  of  about  Willy’s  age.  Yes,  he  saw  them,  he 
was  pretty  sure  it  was  they,  up  along  by  the  weir,  when 
he  was  coming  back  across  the  fields  from  an  errand  to 
his  aimt  in  Cuddington.  Jim  Sallet  was  walking  back 
with  him. 

So  Jim  Sallet  was  fetched — a  sensible  young  fellow 
in  his  early  twenties.  He  corroborated  Albert.  He  had 
seen  Willy  Hamden  and  Ernest  Smethwick  all  right. 
They  were  skylarking  about  over  at  the  weir,  and  had 
gone  on  upstream  as  he  and  Albert  approached. 

Why  then  hadn’t  Willy  Hamden  said  anything  ?  No 
one  could  help  knowing  that  Ernest  had  been  missing. 
(Those  who  argued  thus  forgot  how  isolated  a  life  the 
Hamdens  lived,  and  did  not  know  that  this  Sunday  they 
had  scarcely  moved  outside  the  house.  It  would  need 
something  very  remarkable  to  send  the  other  women  of 
the  village  on  an  errand  of  neighbourly  gossip  to  Mrs. 
Hamden :  and  she  had  avoided  the  rest  of  the  world  all 
that  day.) 

"  Well,  anyhow,  we  must  have  the  boy  here,”  said  the 
Inspector.  The  constable  went  off  to  fetch  him,  but 
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came  back  to  say  he  was  in  bed.  So  Authority  had  to 
go  to  the  sick  boy’s  bedside. 

The  sight  of  the  poUceman  clumping  up  the  brick 
path  had  farmed  Willy :  and  he  was  .stiU  more  alarmed 
when  told  he  was  to  be  questioned.  He  waited,  grasping 
the  book  in  his  hands,  but  staring  out  into  the  world 
with  fixed  eyes.  If  only  his  mother  would  come  home, 
quickly,  quickly. 

But  she  did  not  come,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  heard 
voices,  and  then  a  group  of  people  came  into  sight. 
Now  they  were  coming  up  the  path  to  the  cottage  door. 
Willy  recognized  the  schoolmaster  and  the  pohceman, 
and  there  was  Dr.  Mullins,  who  was  to  be  seen  now  and 
again  in  the  village  between  his  car  and  a  sick  bed  in  one 
of  the  cottages ;  and  two  people  he  did  not  know. 

“  Is  your  mother  home,  Willy  ?  ”  said  the  school¬ 
master. 

“  No,  sir,”  from  Willy,  with  a  queer  thumping  at  his 
heart. 

”  Well,  it  doesn’t  matter.  This  gentleman  wants  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions.” 

”  This  gentleman  ”  was  the  Police  Inspector.  In  ten 
minutes  he  had  got  everything  out  of  the  boy.  WiUy, 
even  if  he  had  wanted  to,  was  not  one  to  withstand  the 
assaults  of  authority  as  by  law  estabUshed,  and  there  was 
something  in  him  which  demanded  to  speak,  to  escape  in 
speech,  to  be  reheved. 

The  Inspector  took  notes.  Out  of  the  broken  replies 
of  the  boy  a  coherent  story  was  appearing.  There  was 
nothing  to  worry  about  in  the  case  :  a  sad  business,  but 
accidents  will  happen.  The  boy  would  have  to  appear 
and  give  evidence  at  the  inquest,  and  that  would  be  the 
end. 

"  But  why  didn’t  you  tell  any  one  of  all  this  ?  ” 
The  Inspector  was  preparing  to  shut  his  notebook, 
"  Didn’t  you  know  you  ought  to  have  given  information 
as  soon  as  possible  ?  ” 

”  Please  sir,  I  told  my  mother :  but  she  said  how  I 
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wasn't  to  tell  anybody  else.”  He  hadn't  meant  to  say 
this,  and  yet  when  they  asked  a  direct  question,  he  was 
unable  to  keep  back  the  answer  that  was  pressing  out  of 
his  throat. 

”  Oh,  she  told  you  that,  did  she  ?  ”  said  the  Inspector. 
He  made  a  note  in  his  book,  closed  it,  and  stood  up. 
”  Well,  we  must  speak  to  her.  In  any  case  you  wUl 
be  wanted  to-morrow.”  His  voice  was  meant  to  be 
kindly.  But  to  Willy,  with  the  thoughts  and  the  terrors 
that  his  brain  held,  the  only  impression  was  of  Authority, 
mysterious,  imaccountable,  implacable. 

Mrs.  Hamden  was  hiurying  home  from  the  big  house. 
She  came  round  the  comer  of  the  hiU  to  where  she  could 
see  her  cottage  with  its  background  of  willows,  warm  red 
brick  against  sUvery  green  of  leaves.  As  she  looked,  out 
of  the  door  there  came  a  little  black  group  of  people,  who 
came  slowly  down  the  path  between  her  poor  flower-beds 
towards  the  gate.  What  were  they  doing  ?  She  knew, 
but  she  did  not  want  to  know.  She  would  have  liked  to 
walk  more  slowly,  but  the  automatic  movement  of  her 
legs  kept  up  the  rate  of  her  approach. 

They  saw  her  coming  and  stopped  by  the  gate.  She 
came  towards  them,  looking  questioningly  from  one  face 
to  the  next.  They  murmured  to  each  other,  and  then 
the  Inspector  spoke.  ”  I  understand  you  are  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
den.  We  have  been  investigating  the  death  of  Ernest 
Smethwick.  Your  son  teUs  us  that  he  pushed  the  other 
boy  into  the  river.  Doubtless  it  was  an  accident.  But 
he  also  says  that  you  gave  him  definite  instructions  not 
to  speak  to  anybody  about  the  incident.  That  is  a 
serious  matter,  Mrs.  Hamden.  You  should  not  have 
done  that.  There  will  be  an  inquest  to-morrow.  Then 
both  you  and  your  boy  will  have  to  give  evidence.  Good 
afternoon.” 

DeUberately  he  had  spoken  with  some  severity. 
There  must  be  none  of  this  tampering  with  the  truth.  It 
was  often  hard  enough  to  get  at,  in  all  conscience. 

“  Yes,  Sir.”  The  woman  gave  him  a  terrified  look. 
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It  made  him  feel  sorry  for  her,  but  after  aJl  she  had 
been  fooHsh  and  needed  a  lesson.  To-morrow  she  would 
give  her  evidence,  and  there  would  be  a  verdict  of 
Accidental  Death  by  Drowning,  and  she  would  find  out 
that  there  had  not  been  anything  to  worry  about.  He 
walked  on,  and  the  rest  of  the  httle  party  followed,  the 
policeman  stopping  an  instant  to  throw  her  a  word. 

“  Ten  o’clock,  Mrs.  Hamden,  in  the  pohce  station. 
The  boy’ll  be  all  right  by  then,  I  hope.” 

She  came  in  to  the  cottage,  took  off  her  things,  and 
began  tidying  up.  All  the  time  she  felt  Willy’s  eyes  upon 
her.  He  wanted  to  say  something,  she  felt,  but  couldn’t. 
She  knew  she  ought  to  reheve  the  tension  by  speaking, 
but  in  her  turn  was  imable.  She  got  his  tea  and  brought 
it  to  him. 

“  You’re  better  now,  aren’t  you,  Willy  ?  ” 

”  Yes,  mother.” 

To  teU  him  not  to  say  anything  was  the  same  as 
downright  lying,  really.  .  .  .  Why  had  she  been  so 

wicked  ?  What  would  they  do  to  him  ?  What  would 
people  say  about  her  ? 

The  dishes  had  to  be  washed  up.  The  sink  was  just 
out  of  sight  of  the  bed,  but  she  knew  his  head  was  turned 
sideways,  looking  through  the  door  into  the  scullery. 
Then  there  were  some  stockings  to  mend  and  for  that 
she  had  to  sit  down  in  the  hving  room.  She  pretended  to 
make  herself  at  ease,  and  talked  a  httle  about  the  big 
house  and  the  weather,  but  ah  the  time  she  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  feehng  of  Wihy’s  big  eyes  fixed  on  her  face. 
At  last  she  could  not  stand  it,  and  making  an  excuse 
about  going  down  to  the  shop  to  buy  something  she  had 
forgotten,  once  more  left  Willy  alone. 

But  it  was  worse  in  the  village  than  at  home.  There 
was  a  knot  of  men  talking  outside  the  inn  :  she  felt  their 
eyes  on  her  back  long  after  she  had  passed.  A  girl  in 
the  doorway  of  one  of  the  cottages  turned  to  call  some 
one  within,  and  in  a  moment  was  joined  by  her  mother, 
anxious  to  miss  nothing  of  Mrs.  Hamden’s  passage. 
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Women  turned  their  heads.  In  the  shop  she  thought 
that  Mrs.  Dixon  looked  at  her  curiously  while  serving  her, 
and  even,  so  she  imagined,  made  as  if  to  say  something 
but  then  though  better  of  it  and  took  refuge  in  the  weather. 

She  had  forgotten  that  she  would  see  the  Smethwick's 
cottage  off  along  the  lane  as  she  came  in ;  and  on  her  way 
back  made  a  detour  by  the  path  through  the  allotments 
to  avoid  it.  But  there  she  ran  into  Jim  Smethwick,  the 
eldest  boy.  She  didn’t  dare  to  look  him  in  the  face,  but 
she  was  sure  he  scowled  at  her. 

It  was  intolerable.  How  could  she  bear  it  ?  The 
village  people  had  never  hked  her :  now  they  would  hate 
her.  Nor  was  that  all :  there  was  also  her  inner  sensation 
of  guilt.  By  telling  Willy  to  say  nothing,  she  had  been 
guilty  of  a  he,  in  whose  bonds  her  own  soul  was  entangled, 
fearful  and  tormented.  And  not  only  that,  but  in  so 
doing  she  had  somehow  imphed  that  Willy  was  more 
guilty  than  in  actual  truth,  had  tinged  the  accident  with 
the  shadow  of  a  crime.  She  knew  with  her  reason  that 
she  was  being  foohsh.  But  her  reason  was  weak  and 
feeble  in  comparison  with  her  emotions  and  superstitious 
fears,  and  what  they  projected  into  reahty  was  stronger 
than  reahty  itself.  .  .  .  She  came  in  sight  of  her 
cottage,  and  there  behind  it  was  the  river — ^the  same  brown 
quiet  menacing  river  she  had  always  dishked,  but  now 
and  for  ever  fiUed  with  a  new  horror. 

Half  the  night  she  lay  awake,  a  prey  to  these  thoughts 
that  so  unceasingly  arose  to  sweep  through  her  brain  and 
batter  themselves  against  her  tired  consciousness.  About 
one  o’clock  she  feU  asleep,  to  wake  again  scarcely  an  hour 
later.  But  now  a  new  thought  was  in  her  mind- 
expiation. 

Out  of  the  tortuous  chambers  of  her  mind,  built  with 
fear  from  the  plans  of  a  harsh  rehgion  of  sin  and  heU-fire, 
sleep  had  brought  the  idea.  It  was  for  waking  to  put  it 
into  execution. 

She  lay  awake,  thinking.  Expiation :  that  was  the 
only  outlet  from  sin  envisaged  by  her  rehgion.  Expiation : 
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the  crude  emotional  bargain  struck  by  the  childish  mind, 
over-burdened  with  the  impact  of  guilt  upon  its  innocence, 
with  the  pursuing  furies  that  otherwise  would  leave  it 
no  peace.  Expiation  :  the  birds  struck  up  their  morning 
chorus — a  feeble  one  in  this  season,  when  most  were 
skulking  in  their  moult.  Expiation.  .  .  .  The  day 
is  at  hand.  The  light,  broadening  in  the  east,  filters  into 
the  room.  Down  in  the  rushes  the  water-hens  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  call  loudly  to  each  other  as  they  stir  from  their 
roosting  places  and,  flirting  their  white  tails  at  each  step, 
set  out  to  search  for  food  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  river  .  .  .  expiation  ...  oh  God,  the  river. 

Mrs.  Hamden  jumped  up  and  began  to  pray,  kneeUng 
down  at  the  side  of  her  bed.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  going 
out  of  her  mind.  Her  previous  hfe  had  been  a  difficult 
equilibrium  between  her  fears,  her  duties,  and  her  few 
pleasures.  Now  that  equihbrium  was  upset,  and  she  was 
slipping — she  could  not  see  towards  what  brink.  The 
river :  guilt  on  Willy’s  hands  and  on  her  soul :  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb :  the  washing  of  expiation :  saving  their 
souls  alive  :  eternal  life.  .  .  .  The  thoughts,  entwined 

with  prayer,  whirled  their  way  through  her  head,  at  first 
in  all  directions,  but  settling  gradually  into  one  course. 
They  pushed  on  ever  more  directly,  pushing  her  with  them, 
until  at  last  she  knew  what  she  had  to  do.  But  first  she 
was  so  cold  she  must  get  into  bed  to  warm  herself  again. 
And  there  she  lay  for  a  time,  shivering  at  first,  then  quiet. 
Before  five,  it  was  broad  dayhght.  She  coiild  not  wait 
any  longer,  but  walked  into  the  hving  room,  where  she 
had  left  Willy’s  bed,  and  put  her  hand  on  the  boy’s 
shoulder. 

"  How  are  you  this  morning,  Willy  ?  Are  you  well 
enough  to  come  out  with  me  ?  ” 

Willy,  woken  from  sleep,  sat  up  in  bed  looking 
stupidly  round.  "  Yes,  mother,  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Are  you  better  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  mother,  I  feel  dd  right.” 

”  Get  up  and  dress,  then.  I  want  you  to  come  up 
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the  river  with  me  and  show  me  just  how  it  all  happened. 
They’re  going  to  ask  you  questions  about  it  to-day,  and 
I  want  to  help  you  answer  right.” 

Willy  was  past  being  surprised  at  anything :  all  the 
world  was  bewilderment.  O^diently  he  got  up,  dabbed 
a  sponge  over  his  face  and  chest,  slipped  into  his  clothes. 
He  said  he  was  hungry,  so  she  got  him  some  bread  and 
butter  and  a  glass  of  milk  :  herself,  she  had  not  thought 
of  food. 

At  last  they  were  ready  to  start.  It  was  a  fine  day, 
the  air  clear  and  moist.  By  the  afternoon  the  sky  would 
be  dotted  with  ample  cumuli,  billowy  in  white,  marking 
the  tops  of  numberless  invisible  columns  of  water-laden 
air  ascending  in  warm  exhalation  from  the  land.  But 
now  not  a  cloud  touched  the  soft  blue. 

They  hurried  along  the  path  to  the  weir.  It  was  still 
early,  and  they  met  no  one.  The  village  seemed  to  sleep, 
but  life  was  beginning  to  stir  under  the  thatched  roofs, 
making  ready  to  embark  upon  another  day.  Beyond  the 
weir,  there  was  little  danger  of  seeing  a  soul.  The  grass 
was  heavy  with  cold  dew,  and  their  feet  were  soon  soaking 
wet.  In  the  yellow  level  sun  the  willows  took  on  an 
unusual  radiance;  but  the  stream,  its  flow  as  yet  unlit, 
darkly  pursued  its  way  between  the  banks. 

They  spoke  very  little.  Willy  had  a  sickening  feeling 
at  his  heart  as  they  turned  each  new  bend  on  the  way. 
He  would  never  have  come  back  by  himself,  and  even  now 
would  have  wished  to  turn  and  make  for  home.  But  as 
they  advanced  a  compulsion  grew  in  him.  He  realized 
that  part  of  him  wanted  to  see  the  pool  again  and  to  re¬ 
live  Saturday’s  scene,  in  spite  of  the  shrinking  and  protes¬ 
tation  of  the  rest  of  his  self.  His  mother  was  very  silent, 
he  thought .  Why  did  she  walk  so  fast  and  look  so  queerly, 
straight  ahead  of  her  ?  In  spite  of  all,  the  river  was  lovely 
this  morning  and  there  were  so  many  things  to  see  in  it. 
But  she  never  seemed  to  let  her  eyes  turn  to  that  side. 
Ah,  there  was  the  kingfisher — ^hark,  the  piercing  whistle ! 
— and  there  was  the  bird  himself,  a  flash  of  blinding  blue. 
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The  tropical  azure  is  out  of  place  in  this  quiet  green  land¬ 
scape;  and  yet,  once  seen,  it  is  so  much  thought  upon 
and  desired  that  it  becomes  intensely  Enghsh.  The 
kingfisher  fled  piping  up  stream :  and  round  the  next 
bend  they  came  to  the  pool. 

Willy’s  heart  was  thumping.  He  wanted  to  get  it 
over  and  turn  back.  Quickly,  with  the  words  tumbling 
over  each  other,  he  began  to  explain. 

“You  see  it  was  like  this,  mother.  Here’s  where  I 
had  buried  my  treasure,  and  then  Ernest  came  up  and 
took  my  ball,  and  I  ran  after  him,  and  then  .  .  .  ; 

but  he  stopped,  taken  aback  by  the  strange  look  in  his 
mother’s  eyes,  that  were  fixed  on  his  face. 

“  Come  here,  Willy,’’  she  said.  She  took  his  hand 
as  he  came  slowly  up,  and  led  him  towards  the  bank. 
"  Willy,  this  world  is  full  of  suffering.  I  meant  only 
good,  and  yet  because  I  told  you  to  say  nothing  I  have  a 
burden  of  sin  weighing  on  me.  Your  pushing  Ernest 
into  the  water  was  an  accident,  and  yet  you  have  sin 
upon  you  from  it.  It  will  always  be  there  on  you  and 
on  me — do  you  understand  what  I’m  sa5nng,  child  ?  ’’ 
she  interrogated  sharply  ;  but  Willy  could  only  look  at 
her,  puzzled  and  frightened  at  her  words  and  the  intensity 
of  the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken.  She  went  on, 
but  now  as  if  to  herself  alone.  “  No,  how  could  you  under¬ 
stand  ?  But  it  is  true.  The  world’s  a  hard  enough 
place  anyhow,  and  to  live  in  it  with  that  burden  of 
sin  .  .  .  No,  that’s  cruelty.  God  has  promised  us 

eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ.  But  we  need  to  do 
something  to.  .  .  .  ’’  She  went  on  murmuring  and 
muttering  about  sin  and  expiation  and  eternal  life.  Willy 
was  half  fascinated,  half  frightened  by  the  look  on  her 
face.  She  had  passed  from  her  state  of  unreasoning 
depression  to  one  of  equally  unreasoning  exultation. 
Visions  of  eternal  life  were  shutting  out  the  gloomy 
vistas  of  life  in  Stadworth. 

She  bent  down  and  gave  her  son  a  kiss,  holding  him 
tightly  to  her.  It  was  not  like  her  ordinary  kisses,  but 
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as  if  she  were  kissing  some  one  ebe,  whom  she  loved  in  a 
different  way.  In  truth,  she  was  greeting  the  Lamb  and 
the  New  Jerusalem.  “  We  shall  be  happy  together, 
Willy,”  she  said,  still  holding  him  to  her.  ”  Don’t  be 
afraid  :  much  happier  there  than  here.”  With  that,  she 
lifted  him  in  her  arms,  and  with  a  set  look,  of  faith 
forcing  itself  to  stamp  down  her  present  fear,  jumped 
into  the  water,  only  a  few  feet  from  where,  two  days 
before,  Ernest  had  tumbled  backwards. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  the  village,  men  went  out  to  the  fields,  and  women 
set  about  their  household  work.  The  postman  went  his 
rounds,  the  carter  brought  the  coffin  for  Ernest’s  body. 
The  three  shops  took  down  their  shutters  and  began  to  do 
business.  The  clergyman  called  on  Mrs.  Smethwick  to 
proffer  some  sympathy  and  consolation  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  funeral.  The  coroner  arrived  in  his 
car,  and  preparation  were  made  for  opening  the  inquest. 

Meanwhile  the  door  of  the  Hamden’s  cottage  was 
standing  open :  no  sounds  issued  from  it,  nor  was  there 
any  smoke  from  the  chimney.  The  constable  found  it 
empty  when  he  came  to  grumble  at  Willy  for  being  late  in 
his  attendance.  And  all  this  time  the  river  weis  flowing 
on,  a  sinuous  slow  brown  stream.  The  sedge-warblers 
were  singing,  the  moorhens  bustled  busily  about,  the 
kingfisher  was  back  at  his  favourite  perch  below  the  pool. 
The  current  slipped  on,  making  the  reeds  tremble  in  the 
shallows,  reflecting  the  blue  forget-me-not  and  the  yellow 
mustard,  slowly  eating  out  the  soil  from  under  the  willow 
roots  to  pile  it  up  on  the  spit  lower  down — and  with  its 
brown  opacity  hiding  the  cold  bodies  and  dead  faces  of 
the  woman  who  had  hated  the  river  and  the  boy  who  had 
loved  it. 
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By  Arnold  hunn 

So  the  Emperor  went  in  procession  under  the  rich 
canopy,  and  everyone  in  the  streets  said,  “  How  incompar¬ 
able  are  the  Emperor’s  new  clothes !  What  a  train  he  has  to 
his  mantle !  How  it  fits  him  !  ”  No  one  would  let  it  be 
perceived  that  he  could  see  nothing,  for  that  would  have 
shown  that  he  was  not  fit  for  his  office,  or  was  very  stupid. 
No  clothes  of  the  Emperor’s  had  ever  had  such  a  success. 

"  But  he  has  nothing  on  !  ”  a  little  child  cried  out  at  last. 
— "  The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes,”  by  Hans  Andersen. 


The  Editor  of  Everyman  recently  invited  me  to 
reply  to  an  article  in  which  Mr.  Joad  had  criticized 
the  belief  in  immortality,  and  had  assumed  for  this 
purpose,  as  most  modem  writers  would  assume,  that 
evolution  had  been  demonstrated  beyond  all  possible 
doubt.  In  the  course  of  my  reply  I  mentioned  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  which,  to  my  distress,  have  prevented 
me  from  acquiring  that  happy  faith  in  the  certainty  of 
evolution  which  is  so  essenticd  for  one’s  peace  of  mind. 

My  trouble  is  that  the  geological  record  does  not 
really  suggest  evolution  by  descent.  There  is  evidence  of 
evolution  within  very  narrow  limits,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  in  this  record  of  the  evolution  of  one  type  into 
another.  The  new  types  aU  appear  suddenly,  unheralded 
by  those  chains  of  intermediate  forms  which  should  link 
one  type  with  another  if  evolution  is  tme.  A  few  doubtful 
intermediates  in  which  the  characteristics  of  different 
t5q)es  can  be  traced  are  a  very  poor  substitute  for  those 
true  lineage  series  of  fossils  connecting  the  different 
families  of  nature  which  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

My  article  drew  the  fire  of  that  distinguished  scientist, 
Sir  Arthur  Keith,  who,  in  his  recent  book  ”  Darwinism 
and  its  Critics,”  informs  his  public  that  I  write  ”  with  the 
dogmatism  of  ignorance ”  for  “a  company  of  readers 
who  must  be  as  destitute  of  biological  knowledge  as  Mr. 
Lunn  himself.”  This  is  a  little  rough  not  only  on  the 
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readers  of  Everyman,  but  also  on  Professor  J.  B,  S.  Hal¬ 
dane,  F.R.S.,  with  whom  I  have  been  exchanging  letters, 
and  who  had  done  his  best  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
years  to  Ughten  my  darkness  on  the  subject  of  evolution.  i 

Now  scientists  are  not  as  other  people.  Their  verdicts  j 
are  based  on  evidence  uncoloured  by  prejudice.  “  An 
assertion  which  outstrips  the  evidence,”  said  Huxley, 

”  is  not  only  a  blunder  but  a  crime.”  Clearly  then,  if  Sir 
Arthur  Keith  says  I  am  ignorant,  I  must  be  ignorant. 

I  don’t  mind  being  called  ignorant,  but  I  don’t  want  to 
remain  ignorant.  No  man  is  more  pathetically  anxious 
to  be  set  right,  and  my  only  complaint  against  Sir  Arthur 
is  that  I  have  searched  his  recent  book  in  vain  for  a 
demonstration  of  my  ignorance  and  for  a  correction  of 
my  errors. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  Sir  Arthur  is  familiar  with 
my  other  writings,  and  his  stem  but  just  verdict  appears 
to  have  been  based  on  a  few  sentences  in  the  course  of  the 
Everyman  article.  From  which  it  follows  that  Sir  Arthur 
Keith  does  not  agree  that  new  types  appear  suddenly, 
and  must  be  in  a  position  to  cite  many  instances  of  true 
hneage  series  of  fossils  (I  emphasize  the  word  ”  series  ”) 
connecting  the  different  families  in  nature.  Ignorant  as 
I  am,  I  have  yet  to  discover  any  case  of  evolution  tran¬ 
scending  the  limits  of  the  natural  family. 

No  K.C.  would  open  his  speech  to  a  jury  by  insisting 
that  whereas  he  was  very  learned  the  junior  counsel  who 
appeared  for  the  prisoner  had  only  just  been  called  to  the 
Bar.  In  our  courts  of  law  arguments  must  be  met  by 
arguments,  and  not  by  personal  reflections  on  opposing 
counsel.  It  is,  however,  very  right  and  proper  that 
science  should  not  be  hampered  by  the  exacting  standards 
of  our  law  courts,  and  that  members  of  the  general 
pubUc  should  accept  without  captious  criticism  the 
cathedra  utterances  of  our  leading  scientists. 

If  I  ask  Sir  Arthur  Keith  to  justify  his  verdict,  I 
must  not  be  understood  to  hint  that  the  verdict  in 
question  could  conceivably  be  reversed.  Far  from  it. 
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But,  as  an  ignoramus,  I  naturally  go  to  the  fountain  head 
for  information  which  will  save  me  in  future  from 
exposing  my  ignorance  in  public.  I  have  not 
^scovered  in  Sir  Arthur  Keith’s  writings  the  solution  to 
my  difficulties.  I  have,  for  instance,  read  his  books, 

"  Darwinism  and  What  It  Implies,”  and  “  Darwinism 
and  Its  Critics.”  I  was  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  through¬ 
out  his  book  “  Darwinism  and  What  It  Implies,”  Sir 
Arthur  Keith  uses  the  word  ”  Darwinism  ”  in  what  I  had 
always  believed  to  be  a  popular  but  inaccurate  sense. 
Sir  Arthur  uses  this  word  as  the  equivalent  of  the  word 
”  evolution.”  But  surely  the  theory  of  evolution  was 
put  forward  by  Buff  on  a  hundred  years  before  "  The 
Origin  of  Species  ”  was  published,  and  a  very  definite 
form  by  Lamarck  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Dare  one  suggest  that  the  use  of  ”  Darwinism  ”  as  the 
equivalent  of  “evolution”  may  be  due  to  the  pro¬ 
vincialism  which  assumes  that  a  theory  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  properly  discovered  until  it  has  been  promul¬ 
gated  in  England  ? 

I  was  very  disappointed  in  the  section  of  Sir  Arthur 
Keith’s  book  headed  “  Reasons  for  Rejecting  Darwinism.” 
I  was  very  anxious  to  discover  Sir  Arthur  Keith’s  answers 
to  the  arguments  of  the  anti-Darwinians,  but  to  my 
disappointment  I  discovered  that  these  arguments  were 
neither  stated  nor  refuted.  They  were  simply  ignored. 
What,  then,  are  the  “  reasons  for  rejecting  Darwinism,” 
with  which  Sir  Arthur  claims  to  deal  ?  To  my  surprise  I 
discovered  that  this  section  ought  properly  to  have  been 
headed  “  Reasons  for  Rejecting  Materialism.”  Though 
Sir  Arthur  Keith  does  deal  with  the  anti-materialistic 
arguments  he  ignores  completely  the  anti-Darwinian 
arguments.  He  devotes  most  of  his  space  to  criticizing 
the  philosophers  who  maintain  that  mental  attributes 
"  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  simply  involving  matter 
and  energy.”  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Darwinism  ? 
Why  does  Sir  Arthur  Keith  suppose  that  Darwinism  can 
be  proved  to  be  true  by  refuting  the  arguments  of  those 
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and  the  fundamentalist  is  not  whether  all  forms  of  life 
were  created  simultaneously  or  successively,  but  whether 
the  more  modem  types  are  or  are  not  descended  from  a 
primordial  cell. 

The  same  confusion  between  succession  and  descent 
would  seem  to  be  responsible  for  the  fallacy  which 
underlies  Sir  Arthur  Keith’s  analogies  from  the  evolution 
of  mechanical  inventions.  On  page  39  of  his  little  book, 
“  Darwinism  and  What  It  Implies,”  he  writes,  ”  We  can 
trace  the  rise  of  all  the  mechanical  inventions  which  have 
so  transformed  our  modem  modes  of  life.  Everything 
living  and  dead  has  been  found  to  be  subject  to  the  law 
of  evolution.  .  .  .  Paley  spoke  of  the  watch  as  if  it  had 
come  into  existence  all  at  once  by  an  act  of  special 
creation*  whereas  the  tmth  was  that  the  remote  ancestor 
of  the  watch  had  appeared  first  as  a  small  pocket  clock 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  had  undergone  improvement 
after  improvement  ...  in  brief,  the  watch  had  evolved.” 

What  does  Sir  Arthur  Keith  wish  us  to  infer  ?  That  a 
stop  watch  and  a  grandfather  clock  are  blood  relations, 
cousins  who  glory  in  their  pedigree  which  goes  back  to 
their  common  ancestor,  to  that  great-great-great-great¬ 
grandfather  who  founded  the  family  in  the  fifteenth 
century?  Surely  Sir  Arthur  must  realize  that  this 
analogy  tells  against  him,  for  every  watch  owes  its 
existence  to  an  act  of  special  creation. 

"  Everything  living  and  dead,”  says  Sir  Arthur  Keith, 
"  has  been  found  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  evolution.” 
No,  if  by  evolution  he  means  evolution  by  descent ;  yes, 
if  by  evolution  he  means  ”  change.”  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  truism  of  universal  change  should  be  used  as  an 
argument  in  support  of  evolution  by  descent. 

Scientists,  as  we  all  gladly  admit,  have  every  right  to 
warn  amateurs  off  their  scientific  preserves.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  the  attempts  which  are  some¬ 
times  made  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  theology. 

•  Did  he?  Where?  A.L. 
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The  pronouncements  of  theologians  on  theology  are,  as 
we  all  know,  justly  suspect,  since  theologians  suffer  from 
an  invincible  bias  in  favour  of  their  own  beliefs,  a  bias 
unknown  in  the  scientific  world. 

Moreover,  science  is  in  itself  a  universal  education 
and  culture.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  a  scientist 
to  read  Christian  apologetics  before  refuting  Christianity, 
or  to  wade  through  long  and  dull  treatises  on  natural 
theology  before  announcing  that  God  does  not  exist. 

I  concede  all  this,  and  yet  I  confess  that  the  theological 
silences  of  Sir  Arthur  Keith  are  as  disappointing  as  his 
silences  in  the  matter  of  evolution.  I  should  so  like 
to  know,  for  instance,  his  reactions  to  the  Christian 
solutions  of  a  familiar  difficulty  which  he  states  once 
again  in  the  first  of  these  books.  The  difficulty  in  question 
is  the  materialistic  argument  against  immortality  based 
on  the  alleged  dependence  of  mind  on  body.  The  nerve 
cells  of  the  brain,  he  reminds  us,  can  be  disturbed  by 
material  substances  such  as  alcohol,  thrown  out  of  action 
by  opium,  rendered  lifeless  by  the  withdrawal  of  oxygen. 
Sir  Arthur  Keith  therefore  assumes,  rashly  I  think, 
that  the  soul  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  physical 
structure  of  the  body,  and  ceases  to  exist  when  it  dies. 

"  Life  as  we  know  it,”  he  writes,  “  has  always  had  a 
material  basis.  Physiologists  cannot  imagine  how  life 
could  possibly  exist  apart  from  matter.  If  our  minds 
are  to  survive,  our  bodies  must  bear  them  company.” 

(Incidentally,  why  is  the  word  ”  some  ”  so  unpopular 
with  scientists?  Ordinary  people  would  have  been 
content  to  say,  “  Some  physiologists  cannot  imagine  . . .” 
Defective  imagination  is  not  quite  the  endemic  complaint 
among  physiologists  that  Sir  Arthur  Keith  implies. 
In  another  passage  he  suggests  that  medical  men  have 
gone  very  carefully  into  this  business  of  immortality, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  materialists 
are  right.  And  yet  I  distinctly  remember  meeting,  last 
year,  a  doctor  who  believed  in  God,  and  a  Harley  Street 
specialist  who  did  not  believe  in  materialism.  There  is 
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something  to  be  said  for  sometimes  using  the  word 
“  some.”) 

Now  Sir  Arthur  Keith  must  know  the  answer  to  the 
materialistic  arguments  for  I  am  sure  he  has  read  William 
James’s  book,  "  Human  Immortality,”  in  which  this 
answer  is  brilliantly  developed.  Briefly  we  are  all  agreed 
that  the  body  modifies  the  effects  of  the  mind,  and  that 
mind  and  body  are  closely  related,  but  the  question  to  be 
decided  is  whether  the  body  is  a  productive  or  a  trans- 
:  mittive  function  of  the  mind.  Is  the  soul  a  product  ot 
I  the  body,  or  is  the  body  a  structure  which  transmits 
and  modifies  the  soul  just  as  coloured  glass  transmits 
!  and  modifies  light  ?  Light  has  an  independent  existence, 
and  continues  to  exist  when  the  lens  is  shattered. 
Similarly  the  soul  survives  when  the  disappearance  of  the 
body  has  temporarily  modified  it’s  expression.  It  is 
disappointing  that  Sir  Arthur  Keith  should  be  content  to 
restate  a  familiar  difficulty  without  referring  to  the  no 
I  less  familiar  answer  to  this  difficulty.  His  silences  are 
I  really  most  tantalizing. 

j  Now  I  do  not  believe  that  fallacious  analogies  from 
I  watches  or  unsound  deductions  from  the  dependence  of 
j  mind  and  body  represent  the  best  that  Sir  Arthur  can  do 
!  in  defence  of  evolution  or  of  materialism.  This  article 
j  is  intended  less  as  a  criticism  of  his  arguments  than  as  a 
j  moving  appeal  to  him  to  start  arguing. 

You  see,  I  am  fascinated  by  this  unsolved  problem 
of  evolution,  and  I  really  do  want  to  discover  the  strongest 
arguments  on  each  side.  I  am,  indeed,  the  new  type 
of  reader,  the  “  Mr.  Everyman  ”  to  whom  the  authors  of 
"  The  Science  of  Life  ”  address  their  improving  homilies. 
A  little  humourless  perhaps,  a  shade  too  earnest,  but  at 
least  I  am  pathetically  appreciative  of  all  that  modem 
scientists  are  doing  to  help  the  public  that  is  determined  to 
keep  abreast  with  modem  thought.  Yet  somehow  I 
read  this  evolutionary  literature  with  a  growing  sense  of 
exasperation,  for  I  cannot  understand  why  these  learned 
scientists  should  guard  as  a  jealous  secret  their  own 
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solutions  to  the  formidable  difficulties  of  the  evolutionary 
theory.  I  would,  indeed,  almost  begin  to  suspect  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  if  scientists  had  not  assured  me  of 
their  disinterested  passion  for  the  truth,  if  I  had  not  been 
impressed  from  early  youth  upwards  by  the  notorious 
contrast  between  the  biased  theologians  and  the  un¬ 
prejudiced  scientists.  There  is,  for  instance,  that  rather 
uncomfortable  story  about  the  Dewar  statistics.  The 
facts  are  these. 

Evolutionists,  as  we  know,  appeal  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  geological  record  in  order  to  account  for  missing 
links.  The  missing  links  (or  rather  the  missing  chains) 
are  all  duly  recorded  in  those  volumes  of  Nature’s  book 
which  have  somehow  been  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
It  occurred  to  Mr.  Dewar,  a  distinguished  zoologist,  that 
it  might  be  interesting  to  discover  how  many  of  the 
existing  European  land  mammals  had  left  a  fossil  record 
on  the  rocks.  The  answer  was  one  hundred  per  cent. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  interesting  facts  which  Mr. 
Dewar  discovered,  facts  which  prove  that  the  geological 
record  is  far  more  complete  than  evolutionists  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit.  It  is  clear  that  though  the  odds  against 
any  individual  member  of  a  species  being  fossilized  are 
very  great,  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  at  least  one 
of  the  enormous  number  of  individuals  composing  a 
species  will  leave  some  fossil  record  on  the  rocks. 

Now  the  valuable  paper  in  which  Mr.  Dewar  set  forth 
the  results  of  his  researches  was  refused  publication  in 
the  scientific  journals  to  which  it  was  submitted.  It  was 
eventually  published,  not  in  Dewar's  book,  which  was 
written  before  the  researches  were  begun,  but  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  a  public-spirited 
society  whose  bond  of  union  is  religious  and  scientific 
rather  than  scientific  and  anti-religious,  and  it  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Victoria  Institute, 
price  IS.  3d. 

No  evolutionist,  so  far  as  I  know,  deigned  to  comment 
on  the  Dewar  statistics  until  I  pressed  Professor  Haldane 
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for  his  views  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence.  His 
answer  justified  the  wisdom  of  those  who  had  refused  to 
answer. 

Now  evolution  may  be  demonstrated  beyond  all 
possible  doubt,  as  Sir  Arthur  Keith  contends,  but  if  this 
be  so  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  case  against 
evolution  is  so  systematically  ignored  in  scientific  journals. 
It  is  instructive,  for  instance,  to  read  Professor  O’Toole’s 
book,  “  The  Case  Against  Evolution,”  and  Dewar’s 
“  Difficulties  of  the  Evolutionary  Theory,”  and  jot  down 
in  a  notebook  those  arguments  which  seem  to  merit  some 
reply.  If  you  do  this  your  list  will  be  a  long  one,  and  if 
you  begin,  as  I  began  many  years  ago,  to  search  con¬ 
temporary  evolutionary  literature  in  the  hope  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  answer  to  anti-evolutionary  arguments,  you 
will  soon  discover  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  arguments  are  quite  simply  ignored.  Silence  is 
often  golden. 

A  disquieting  parallel  suggests  itself,  Hans  Andersen’s 
fairy  story  of  the  invisible  clothes.  Perhaps  the  eviden¬ 
tial  garments  of  Emperor  Evolution  are  not  only  invisible 
but  non-existent.  Perhaps  the  ignorant  little  child  was 
right. 

Certainly  the  courtiers  of  Emperor  Evolution  have 
even  better  reason  that  the  courtiers  in  Andersen’s  story 
for  admiring  the  wealth  of  evidential  garments.  To 
deny  evolution  is  equivalent  to  professional  suicide  in 
scientific  circles. 

No  one  would  let  it  he  perceived  that  he  could  see  nothing, 
for  that  would  have  shown  that  he  was  not  fit  for  his  office,  or 
was  very  stupid.  .  .  . 
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Germany — As  I  See  It 

By  Major-General  y.  F,  C.  Fuller^  C.B.f  C.B.E.,  D,S.O. 

My  feelings  are  that  thousands  of  people  in  this 
country  are  favourably  disposed  toward 
Germany  and  wish  her  well;  yet  so  out  of 
touch  is  the  Press  with  them  that  their  opinions  seldom 
appear  in  print.  If  this  boycott  continues,  not  only 
shall  we  become  more  and  more  estranged  from  one  of 
the  greatest  nations  in  the  world,  but  being  uncertain  of 
the  strength  of  the  minority  opinion,  the  diplomacy  of  our 
Government  will  become  more  and  more  doubtful.  It 
is,  therefore,  my  intention  in  this  article  to  voice  what 
I  believe  in  the  main  to  be  the  sentiments  of  this 
considerable  yet  inarticulate  minority. 

Before  the  War  I  knew  Germany  well;  during  it  I 
fought  against  her  and  since  its  conclusion  I  have  visited 
that  country  almost  yearly,  therefore,  whatever  my 
evidence  is  worth,  it  is  not  second  hand. 

To  begin  with,  the  canvas  of  my  picture  must 
unavoidably  be  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Remembering 
that  in  the  minds  of  many  the  War  was  fought  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  what  did  the  Peace 
Conference  succeed  in  doing  ?  It  succeeded  in  smashing 
democracy  in  Germany  for  ever  and  all.  It  destroyed 
the  very  roots  of  democracy  in  that  country  and  in 
consequence  sapped  them  throughout  the  world:  by 
the  way  in  which  Germany  was  compelled  to  sign 
the  treaty;  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  military 
service  in  that  country,  for  be  it  remembered  con¬ 
scription  is  the  military  expression  of  democracy, 
and  by  the  imposition  of  reparations  which,  destroying 
German  capitalism,  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  her 
democratic  cult.  There  was  no  liberty,  equality  or 
fraternity  in  the  treaty;  it  was  in  no  sense  a  Christian 
measure,  it  was  purely  an  autocratic  one  signed,  at  the 
pistol  point.  It  might  have  been  dictated  by  Lenin. 

What  was  its  effect  upon  Germany?  It  established 
instability  of  government  and  a  universal  state  of  poverty 
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and  discontent  leading  to  Communism.  It  created 
incipient  civil  war,  shattering  disunity,  class  hatred  and 
crushing  humiliation.  In  three  words — it  bolshevized 
Germany.  I  think  that  we  should  remember  that, 
during  the  years  1918-1920,  750,000  Germans  directly  or 
indirectly  died  of  starvation  and  that  from  November, 
1918,  to  May,  1933,  225,000  people  committed  suicide. 
Lenin  in  Russia  was  only  a  little  more  successful 
than  this  and  he  was  in  no  way  h5^critical  about 
it.  The  apex  of  folly  was  not,  however,  reached 
until  1923,  when  the  French  marched  into  the  Ruhr,  then 
President  Poincar6  gave  birth  to  Adolf  Hitler. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Germany  of  to-day,  it  is 
imperative  to  realize  the  influence  of  the  two  periods  of 
inflation;  the  one  following  the  War  and  the  other  the 
Ruhr  invasion.  The  first  (kove  the  mark  down  to  some 
40,000  to  the  pound  and  in  less  than  four  years  levelled 
the  nation  to  a  society  of  paupers.  Late  in  1922  I 
remember  travelling  from  Munich  to  Hamburg — my 
ticket  cost  me  six  shillings.  My  wife  and  I  spent  twenty- 
four  hours  in  Jena  and  our  hotel  bill  was  one  and  nine- 
pence  !  The  decline  in  the  value  of  the  mark  was  not, 
however,  so  cataclysmic  as  it  was  during  and  after  the 
Ruhr  invasion.  Then  despair  seized  upon  the  people 
and  they  became  utterly  demoralized. 

At  about  this  time  a  German  lady  told  me  that  she 
left  Munich  for  Garmish  on  a  few  days’  holiday.  Garmish 
is  two  hours  distant  by  rail.  She  took  4,000,000  marks 
with  her.  On  arriving  she  found  that  they  had  depreciated 
to  such  an  extent  that  2,000,000  went  to  tip  the 
^  porter,  and  before  she  could  decide  what  to  do  next  the 
rest  had  become  valueless.  If  we  can  imagine  this 
country  suddenly  deprived  of  every  coin,  then  we  can 
picture  what  life  in  Germany  was  like  in  1923. 

Probably  the  worst  influence  of  the  inflation  was  the 
increase  in  prostitution.  Thousands  of  girls  coming  from 
respectable  families  and  having  hitherto  led  decent  lives 
were  thrown  on  to  the  streets,  not  because  they  wanted 
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to  go  there,  but  because  through  starvation  they  were 
compelled  to  go,  not  only  to  earn  bread  for  themselves 
but  for  their  parents  and  their  small  sisters  and  brothers. 
It  was  then  that  a  certain  class  of  Jew  began  on  a  large 
scale  to  exploit  poverty  and  vice,  and  to  all  decently 
minded  Germans  this  unforgivable  sin  has  never  been 
forgotten  or  forgiven.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  all  anti- 
Semitic  feeling  in  the  country.  Such  was  Germany’s 
decline,  I  will  now  turn  to  her  rise. 

The  rise  of  Germany  out  of  the  slough  of  despond,  of 
crime  and  of  corruption  was  the  work  of  one  man — Adolf 
Hitler.  He  started  from  zero  and  to-day  he  is  the  Third 
Reich,  and  whatever  history  may  relate  of  him,  he  will 
pass  down  the  ages  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
personalities  of  this  century. 

.  If  to  raise  a  corpse  from  its  grave  is  a  miracle,  is  not 
it  equally  a  miracle  for  a  man  to  raise  an  entire  nation 
from  d^adation  to  a  sense  of  dignity.  It  is  because 
the  Germans  have  witnessed  this  miracle,  and  not 
because  Hitler  is  a  great  statesman  or  a  great  philosopher, 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  are  his  devoted  supporters. 
They  feel  that  they  have  passed  through  a  miraculous 
event  and  that  those  of  little  faith  are  unworthy  of  it. 

In  1920  Hitler  had  seven  followers  and  that  year 
he  opened  his  first  headquarters  in  a  small  room  in  the 
Stemecker  Brauerei  in  Munich.  In  1925  he  had  27,000; 
last  year  there  were  3,900,000  in  the  Party,  and  to-day 
he  is  not  only  freely  but  faithfully  supported  by  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  65,000,000  Germans.  How  was  this  miracle 
accomplished?  It  is  important  to  answer  this  question, 
for  Germany  to-day  is  Hitler. 

To  understand  this  transformation  is  to  understand 
the  riddle  of  mass  psychology.  Rudolf  Hess,  Hitler’s 
deputy,  a  man  who  when  he  speaks  reminds  one  of 
Savonarola,  speaking  of  national  revival  says :  “  The 
structure  must  correspond  to  the  inner  being  of  the 
German  people,  and  the  builder  must  therefore  also  k 
in  touch  with  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation.’*  This 
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is  what  Hitler,  in  many  ways  a  very  ordinary  man, 
instinctively  realized,  and  not  only  realized  but  believed, 
and  not  only  believed  but  above  all  knew  he  could 
accomplish.  He  was  one  of  the  people,  but  whilst  they 
were  like  grains  of  gunpowder,  inert  bits  of  despondent 
humanity,  to  them  he  was  as  a  spark.  It  was  a  soul  to 
soul  contest,  not  a  mind  to  mind  contest.  It  was 
essentially  a  spiritual  and  not  a  political  revival.  In  one 
day  Germany  was  transfigured. 

Hitler  believes  that  every  great  social  movement 
owes  its  growth  to  the  great  speakers  and  not  to  the  great 
writers.  Yet  it  is  not  as  an  orator  but  as  a  personality 
that  he  exercises  that  tremendous  magnetic  influence 
over  all  those  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact.  His 
words  may  be  compared  to  a  high  tension  wire  along 
which  his  personality  flows.  He  is  one  of  those  rare 
men — he  is  genuine  and  the  Germans  feel  that  he  is 
genuine.  This  is  why  they  are  electrified.  Germany 
to-day  is  ruled  not  by  a  despot  or  a  tyrant,  do  not  let 
us  fail  into  that  error ;  but  by  the  force  of  a  single  and 
singular  personality — a  man  who  places  what  he  believes  tp 
be  the  welfare  of  his  country  above  all  personal  advantage. 

In  order  to  appreciate  what  is  taking  place  in  Germany, 
it  is  also  essential  to  grasp  the  central  tenets  of  the 
Nazi  creed.  The  first  is  :  Common  weal  before  personal 
advantage — this  may  be  called  Hitlerism;  the  second 
is :  The  restoration  of  the  respect  paid  to  Germany  by 
the  rest  of  the  world — in  turn  this  may  be  called 
Teutonism.  Personal  service  and  national  prestige  are 
the  four  words  which  to-day  express  the  will  of  Germany ; 
the  first  is  the  foundation  of  her  internal  policy  and  the 
second  of  her  external,  that  is,  her  foreign  policy.  The 
first  was  forced  upon  Hitler  by  the  moral  and  political 
disintegration  he  found  the  country  in,  and  the  second 
by  the  degradation  resulting  from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

These  two  principles  explain  many  things.  The  first 
which  is  ruthless  in  its  personal  application,  explains 
the  events  of  June  30  last.  The  individual  is  nothing,  the 
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future.  To-day  and  even  for  years  to  come  Germany 
is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  afford  a  war,  not  only  because 
she  lacks  money,  but  because  she  is  in  the  process  of 
reintegration. 

When  Hitler  says  he  stands  for  peace  we  may  believe 
him.  True,  when  he  was  striving  for  power,  his  utterances 
were  frequently  bellicose.  Those  days  are  gone,  and  even 
if  his  past  words  are  raked  up  they  are  far  more  patriotic 
than  some  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s.  What  was  Mr. 
MacDonald  doing  in  1917  when  Hitler  was  a  front  line 
soldier  ?  What  other  country,  I  would  ask,  would  have 
accepted  so  calmly  such  insults  as  the  mock  Reichstag 
trial  and  Mr.  Baldwin’s  assertion  that  our  frontier  is  the 
Rhine?  What  would  the  people  and  Press  of  this 
country  have  said,  had  our  Houses  of  Parliament 
been  burned  down  and  had  a  mock  trial,  in  order  to 
prejudice  the  real  trial,  been  staged  in  Berlin  ?  Or  what 
would  they  have  said  had  Hitler  proclaimed  that  the 
German  frontier  was  the  Meuse  ?  Have  we  as  a  nation 
lost  all  sense  of  humour  ? 

We  refuse  to  realize  that  the  German  nation  and 
Government  have  never  asked  for  arms.  What  they 
have  asked  for  is  for  “  equal  rights,”  surely  the 
foundations  of  all  democracy.  At  the  Disarmament 
Conference  to  be  relegated  to  the  rank  of  a  member 
without  equal  rights  was  an  intolerable  humiliation  for  a 
nation  of  sixty-five  millions  of  people,  and  had  we  stood 
in  German  shoes,  would  it  not  have  been  an  unbearable 
humiliation  for  us?  We  are  so  cock-sure  that  we  are 
right  that  we  can  never  see  things  through  the  eyes 
and  feel  through  the  hearts  of  others.  Is  this  states¬ 
manship?  Only  a  few  months  back,  in  Baden,  when 
the  Saar  prebescite  was  about  to  be  held,  an 
Englishman  said  to  me :  “Do  you  think  the  Saar¬ 
landers  will  vote  German  ?  ”  I  answered  :  "  What  else 
can  they  do?  Think,  if  Yorkshire,  under  the  League  of 
Nations,  had  been  occupied  by  the  Germans  for  fifteen 
years,  what  would  Yorkshiremen  do?  .  .  .  Obviously 
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90  per  cent,  will  vote  for  a  return  to  Germany.”  That 
is  what  happened,  yet  our  leading  newspapers  with 
their  elaborate  sources  of  information  placed  the  figure 
15  per  cent,  lower. 

When  Hitler  says  of  another  war :  ”  The  outbreak 
of  such  infinite  madness  would  necessarily  cause  the 
collapse  of  the  present  social  and  political  order  and 
plunge  Europe  into  Communistic  chaos,”  he  is  not 
only  speaking  truly  but  he  is  revealing  the  heart  of  his 
poHcy — his  fight  to  the  death  against  Red  Ruin.  Rightly 
or  wrongly  Germany  believes  that  she  has  saved  Europe 
from  Bolshevism.  Recently  we  asked  her  to  shake 
hands  with  Stalin.  Is  such  a  request  common  sense, 
or  common  honesty?  Why  are  such  things  done?  Is 
it  in  order  to  compel  Germany  to  refuse  co-operation, 
so  that  we  and  the  French  may  say :  "  I  told  you  so; 
look  at  the  bad  boy  of  Europe  ”  ? 

The  Germans,  as  they  have  more  than  once  informed 
me,  see  through  this  seciuity  racket.  They  realize  that 
the  French  political  system  is  utterly  rotten;  that  for 
fifteen  years  the  cry  of  ”  Security  ”  has  been  used  to 
hypnotize  the  French  people  and  turn  their  eyes  out¬ 
wards.  They,  the  Germans,  know  that  security  is  not 
a  shield  against  Germany,  but  nothing  more  than  a 
bullet-proof  carapace  under  which  the  Staviskys  crawl. 
If  we  and  France  refuse  to  understand  Germany, 
eventually  there  will  be  war,  and  a  war  begotten  of  or 
own  eyelessness. 

And  now  to  conclude  this  brief  examination  of 
Germany  to-day.  In  1931,  the  country  was  blistered 
with  vice  and  corruption.  A  German  then  said  to  me : 
“  When  two  Germans  meet  there  are  three  political 
opinions.”  Then  Government  had  ceased  to  operate. 
In  1932,  I  felt  electricity  in  the  air.  In  1933,  I  was  in 
Cologne  during  the  March  elections.  Two  days  before 
they  were  held  an  Englishman  said  to  me ;  “I'm  going 
to  clear  out,  there  will  be  terrible  bloodshed.”  “  Blood¬ 
shed  ?  ”  I  answered,  ”  in  this  country  !....”  My 
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wife  and  I  went  ever5rwhere  and  everything  was  as  orderly 
as  a  Horse  Guards’  parade. 

In  1934,  there  was  ecstasy  bordering  upon  hysteria. 
A  few  junkers  said :  "  No,  we  don’t  like  Hitler,  but  it 
was  Hitler  or  Bolshevism.”  The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  looked  upon  him  as  their  saviour,  and  not  a  few 
as  a  reincarnation  of  Christ.  This  year  there  is  more 
sobriety  and  the  people  are  shaking  down  to  work.  The 
atmosphere  is  more  human  and  less  mystical.  Mild 
jokes  about  the  Government  and  its  reforms  are  heard ; 
jokes  which  would  have  been  blasphemy  last  year — 
such  as  :  that  the  Feldberg  is  higher  than  Hitler  and 
that  Germany  is  Hitler  and  Hitler  is  Dr.  Schacht. 

To-day  the  danger  in  Germany  is  no  longer  disorgani¬ 
zation,  in  place  it  is  over-organization — the  mechanization 
of  the  mind  and  the  soul.  If  Hitlerism  leads  to  a  rigid 
bureaucracy  Germany  is  doomed.  Hitler's  problem  now 
is  to  establish  a  higher  freedom  so  that  the  greatness  of 
Germany  may  express  itself. 

By  understanding  Germany  three  lesson  cem  be 
learned  by  us  : — 

As  regards  the  world  generally :  A  body  can  never 
regain  health  so  long  as  one  of  its  limbs  is  paralysed  by 
a  tourniquet. 

■  That  history  is  made  by  energetic  minorities  led 
;  by  daring  individual  personalities. 

And  that  though  in  the  conditions  which  surround  us 
there  would  appear  to  be  little  room  for  a  man  of  the 
type  of  Hitler,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  his  faith, 
ener^  and  single-mindedness  in  our  political  system. 

Finally,  my  opinion  is,  that  to  understand  Germany 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  German  revolution  is  essential 
'  to  the  understanding  of  our  own  destiny.  It  is  not  to 
be  pro-German,  but  to  be  pro-British.  Incidentally  in 
this  atheistic  age  it  may  lead  us  back  to  Christian 
principles,  among  which  is  to  be  found  charity  towards 
one’s  neighbour,  a  principle  which,  I  believe,  would  go 

■  far  to  set  this  upside-down  world  once  again  upon  its  feet. 
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By  Thomas  Durand 

NO  more  the  monks  of  Ely  sing 

Who  piled  my  tower  above  the  fen, 
Symbol  of  hope,  of  rallying, 

A  lantern  for  the  souls  of  men. 

Hushed  too  those  voices  once  so  loud 
That  cried  the  end  of  Rome  and  Pope, 

Crude  witness  of  the  conunon  crowd 
Mad  with  a  newly  wakened  hope. 

And  where  is  he  of  sombre  face 
And  mighty  heart  whose  soldiers  trod 
Irreverent  my  hallowed  place  ? 

Gone  fearless  to  his  fearful  God? 

But  passing  years  have  brought  me  peace 
To  gild  the  afternoon  of  life. 

The  word  remains,  that  hatreds  cease 
And  mellow  age  comes  after  strife. 

So  I  live  out  my  fated  span 
And  mourn  not  that  harsh  things  have  been. 
Proud  still  to  serve  the  soul  of  man. 

If  old,  if  weary,  how  serene. 

And  on  some  dim  December  day 
When  life  seems  fled  where  no  man  knows 
There  come  young  men  from  far  away 
To  where  my  leaden  river  flows. 

And  from  my  height  their  race  I  view* 

Where  manfully  they  strive  and  strain 
To  win  no  prize  but  labours  new 
And  once  a  year  I'm  young  again. 

*  The  Cambridge  Trial  Eights  are  rowed  at  Ely. 
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,Lawn  Tennis  Prospects 

By  Sir  F.  Gordon  Lowe,  Bt, 

W'  HATEVER  further  holes  professionalism  makes 
in  the  amateur  ranks  it  cannot  prevent  another 
delightful  season  with  all  the  old  landmarks 
I  ahead.  Once  more  the  chief  tennis  roads  will  lead  to 
Wimbledon,  and  British  players,  after  their  brilliant 
performances  last  year,  should  be  in  a  confident  mood  to 
repel  the  foreign  invasion. 

From  the  British  Hard  Court  Championships  at 
I  Bournemouth  early  this  month,  with  home  players 
facing  their  first  real  test  from  outside,  until  the  Davis 
I  Cup  Challenge  round  at  the  end  of  July,  when  Great 
Britain  for  the  second  year  will  be  defending  her  position 
as  Champion  Nation  on  the  centre  court,  there  will  be 
a  succession  of  good  things.  The  real  climax  for  British 
supporters  will  of  course  be  reached  on  June  24th,  when 
Wimbledon,  still  the  most  important  tennis  event  of 
the  year,  begins. 

Mention  of  the  championships  conjures  up  vivid 
memories  of  Perry's  and  Miss  Round's  wonderful 
individual  victories  last  year,  which  were  without  doubt 
the  greatest  double  event  there  has  ever  been  in  tennis. 
It  also  made  some  of  us  older  players  cast  our  minds 
back  25  years  to  1909 — the  last  occasion  that  a  home 
pair  triumphed.  That  year  A.  W.  Gore,  one  of  the  most 
plucky  centre  court  fighters  England  has  ever  possessed, 
won  the  men's  Blue  Riband,  while  Miss  Dora  Boothby 
(now  Mrs.  Geen)  secured  the  women's. 

Since  then,  year  after  year  our  players  have  gone  down 
in  hollow  defeat ;  Tilden,  Patterson,  Johnston,  Borotra, 
Cochet  and  the  rest  have  adl  come  and  conquered.  “  The 
day,"  however,  was  bound  to  return,  and  our  triumph 
last  year  and  its  manner  were  well  worth  waiting  for. 

Certainly  Miss  Dorothy  Round,  whose  beautiful 
strokes  are  now  reaching  a  very  high  standard,  should 
be  able  to  hold  the  women's  crown  again  this  year  ;  and 
in  the  men's  championship  if  Perry,  by  any  chance,  did  not 
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come  through,  what  a  golden  opportunity  for  H.  W.  Austin  I 
to  fill  the  gap.  Austin’s  polished  tennis  of  recent  years  I 
deserves  at  least  one  lucky  Wimbledon  break.  Of  the! 
foreign  invaders,  very  close  on  home  players’  heels,  the  I 
chief  favourites  will  be  the  masterful  Crawford,  Sidney  I 
Wood,  the  U.S.A.  tennis  magician,  the  elegant  Baron  I 
von  Cramm,  with  Farquharson  and  Menzel  holding  I 
watching  briefs. 

Before  looking  further  ahead  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  vexed  amateur  question  which  has  been 
exercising  everybody’s  mind  of  late.  Owing  to  the 
number  of  stars  who  have  already  crossed  the  floor  our 
tennis  rulers  are  beginning  to  get  worried  lest  the  future 
of  Wimbledon,  other  big  championships,  and  the  Davis 
Cup  should  be  affected.  The  latest  move  backed  by  our 
L.T.A.  to  keep  amateurs  within  the  fold  by  allowing  them 
to  make  instructional  films  for  payment  as  all  the  world 
knows  was  opposed  by  America  and  France  at  the 
International  Federation  Meeting  and  did  not  go  through. 

In  any  case  I  do  not  think  this  would  have  prevented 
players  with  their  eyes  on  big  money  joining  the  Tilden 
or  some  other  troupe  for  long. 

Incidentally,  professional  exhibition  games,  far  from 
being  a  danger  to  the  game  as  the  “  I.F^.”  try  to  make 
out,  from  an  amateur  point  of  view  ought  to  be  of  great 
educational  value  and  worth  far  more  to  yoimg  players 
than  months  of  coaching.  There  is  of  course  nothing 
dishonourable  in  making  a  living  at  lawn  tennis ;  indeed, 
it  is  far  better  to  do  it  in  the  open  than  sub  rosa,  as 
many  amateurs  are  doing  to-day. 

Before  the  L.T.A.  coffers  were  in  danger,  our  coun¬ 
cillors  for  many  years  were  pointedly  pro-amateur  in 
their  attitude  to  the  game,  and  their  complete  change  of 
front  seemed  a  little  inconsistent  and  has  not  made  too 
good  an  impression  abroad.  Personally  I  do  not  see 
how  a  player  can  remain  a  true  amateur  and  yet  make 
big  money  out  of  the  game. 

In  my  view  international  tennis  must  either  be 
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de-amateurized  completely  and  the  invidious  terms 
"  amateur  and  professional  abolished,  or  else  the  amateur 
j  definition  must  be  ruthlessly  tightened  up.  In  the  latter 
case  more  amateurs  would  undoubtedly  cross  over,  but  as 
Merrill  Hall,  the  President  of  the  U.S.L.T.A.,  says, 
j  “The  amateur  game  will  always  have  a  substantial 
place  and  maintain  itself  regardless  of  professional 
activities."  People  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  glittering 
prizes  can  only  be  for  a  handful  of  International  stars. 
The  millions  of  ordinary  players  must  always  remain 
amateurs  who  play  and  follow  tennis  for  the  love  of  it. 

Personally,  I  should  not  be  greatly  surprised  if  in  a 
few  years’  time  several  of  the  big  amateur  meetings 
I  were  forced  to  go  semi-professional  in  self-defence  and  I 
do  not  think  in  these  advanced  times  when  new  professions 
have  to  be  created,  it  would  matter  greatly  if  they  did. 
The  brilliantly  organized  amateur  machinery  could  soon 
be  adapted  to  any  new  situation  which  might  arise.  The 
tennis  public  are  only  reaUy  interested  in  finding  the 
best  player  of  the  year  and  do  not  care  in  the  least  whether 
he  is  an  amateur  or  professional. 

With  great  players  like  Vines,  Nusslein,  Tilden, 
i  Cochet,  Lott  and  Stoefen  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
Wimbledon,  for  instance,  does  not  necessarily  produce 
the  best  man  or  the  best  play.  As  a  first  step  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  wiU  have  to  reconsider  their  present 
i  uncompromising  attitude  to  open  tournaments  at  which 
amateurs  and  professionals  could  meet.  These  meetings 
I  might  prove  the  solution  of  the  whole  tricky  problem. 

^  They  would  at  any  rate  remove  the  present  distasteful 
5  class  distinction  and  snobbery  which  exists  in  lawn  tennis 
I  to-day. 

In  estimating  the  chief  actors’  chances  for  the 
struggles  which  lie  ahead,  let  us  take  the  ladies  first. 
*  Unless  Miss  Round’s  classic  style  has  enabled  her  to 
i  draw  further  away  since  1934,  I  suppose  it  will  once 
more  be  a  neck-and-neck  race  between’  her  and  that 
=  fine  match  player.  Miss  Jacobs,  for  supremacy.  One 
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could  not  wish  for  anything  better  than  another  Wimble¬ 
don  final  between  these  two  on  similar  lines  to  their 
brilliant  match  of  last  year.  Mrs.  Moody,  who  is  29,  has 
also  taken  up  her  racket  again,  preparatory  to  re-entering 
the  international  field,  but  in  any  case  I  hardly  thuik 
she  will  be  ready  to  resume  her  centre  court  battles 
this  year,  and  cannot  expect  to  be  the  outstanding  player 
of  old. 

England  has  certainly  plenty  of  talent  to  draw  on,  for, 
in  addition  to  Miss  Scriven,  Miss  Stammers  and  Mrs.  King, 
Mrs.  Whittingstall,  whose  court  appeal,  win  or  lose,  is 
very  marked,  appears  to  be  running  into  good  form. 
The  2i-year-old  Miss  Hardwick  is  clearly  a  champion  in  the 
making.  Ranked  eleventh  last  year  she  will  climb 
much  higher  this.  Others  to  watch  are  Miss  James, 
Miss  Noel,  Miss  Yorke,  and  of  course  the  splendid  partner¬ 
ship  of  Miss  Dearman  and  Miss  Lyle. 

Our  women’s  team  must  make  a  great  effort  to 
recover  the  Wightman  Cup  from  America  this  August  in 
New  York  and  reduce  the  alarming  deficit  of  8-4  by 
which  their  rivals  now  lead.  This  c^s  for  some  careful 
team  building  and  a  more  resolute  attempt  on  the  part 
of  our  fair,  representatives,  who  seem  to  lose  their 
nerve  completely  in  this  annual  encounter.  It  unfortu¬ 
nately  has  the  opposite  effect  on  our  rivals,  especially  the 
versatile  three.  Miss  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Palfrey  Fabyan  and 
Miss  Babcock. 

Miss  Joan  Hartigan,  Australia’s  best  girl  player  and  a 
Wimbledon  semi-finalist  last  year,  was  an  early  arrival 
on  this  side,  and  I  predict  a  very  successful  season  indeed 
for  her.  It  was  a  pity  Mrs.  Westacott,  a  unique  player 
from  Queensland  whose  game  has  been  described  as  a 
human  cyclone,  could  not  have  made  the  trip  also.  On 
big  occasions  we  may  expect  to  see  the  big  three  of 
the  Continent,  Mme.  Sperling,  Mme.  Mathieu,  and 
Mile.  Payot  well  to  the  fore ;  likewise  the  petite  Fraulein 
Aussem.  I  hear  Mme.  Mathieu  after  her  fine  Riviera 
play  has  her  eye  on  Wimbledon. 
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Others  from  the  Continent  making  their  mark  are  the 
engaging  Mile.  Goldschmidt  and  Mile.  Rosambert,  France, 
Mile.  Couquerque,  Holland,  Mile.  Adamson,  Belgium,  and 
Mile.  Jedxzejowska.  Visitors  to  English  tournaments 
wishing  to  see  an  interesting  tennis  side-show  should 
look  out  for  Miss  Hoahing,  the  4-foot  high,  14-year-old 
Chinese  girl  who  plays  a  remarkable  game  for  her  age. 

The  Davis  Cup  has  again  been  responsible  for  bringing 
some  splendid  teams  to  Europe,  who  will  also,  of  course, 
appear  in  the  French  championships  and  at  Wimbledon. 
Pride  of  place  must  be  given  to  that  well-balanced  side, 
Crawford,  McGrath,  Quist  and  Turnbull,  from  Australia, 
who  will  gain  added  strength  and  confidence  from  the 
captaincy  of  that  greatest  of  all  court  generals,  Norman 
Brookes,  the  Wimbledon  winner  of  1907  and  1914.  On 
all  sides  Australia  are  tipped  as  our  most  likely  challengers. 

Crawford  has  definitely  emerged  from  his  bad  patch 
of  1934  and  will  be  very  dangerous  whenever  he  plays. 
He  and  McGrath  have  recently  blossomed  out  into  a 
pair  with  an  unbeaten  record  last  winter.  Even  so  I 
should  think  Brookes  will  keep  these  two  chiefly  for  the 
singles.  To  substitute  Quist  for  McGrath,  as  someone 
suggested  in  view  of  the  latter’s  Davis  Cup  record  of  1933 
and  1934,  hardly  appears  wise.  I  have  always  thought 
myself  that  it  was  a  pity  to  spUt  up  Quist  and  Turnbull 
who  shaped  so  brilliantly  as  a  pair  in  1933. 

Barring  accidents  as  in  1934  Australia  should  most 
certainly  win  the  European  Zone.  They  have  France, 
looking  more  to  the  future  than  the  present  with  Boussus 
and  Bernard,  Germany,  still  more  or  less  a  one  man 
show,  with  Von  Cramm,  and  Italy,  led  by  the  doughty 
De  Stefani,  to  negotiate  in  their  half.  Another  Inter- 
Zone  final  between  Australia  and  America  played  at 
Wimbledon  on  July  20,  22  and  23  seems  extremely 
probable,  though  this  time  the  odds  should  be  on  the 
former,  who  lost  on  the  post  last  year. 

The  American  team  will  pivot  on  Sidney  Wood,  and 
the  other  members  will  be  selected  from  Shields,  Allison, 
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Van  R5ni,  or  the  newer  blood,  Parker,  the  Lacoste  of 
America,  and  the  coming  pair,  Mako  and  Budge.  Perry, 
by  the  way,  speaks  very  highly  of  Budge’s  backhand.  The 
American  team  wiU  make  their  headquarters  at  the 
picturesque  Hurlingham  Club,  where  the  grass  courts  are 
excellent. 

South  Africa  or  Japan  may  well  come  through  the 
top  half  of  the  European  Zone  unless  Czechoslovakia, 
with  R.  Menzel,  always  a  problem  on  hard  courts,  and 
possibly  T.  Caska  after  his  successful  Riviera  debut  as 
his  second  string  in  preference  to  Hecht,  can  prevent 
them. 

N.  Farquharson  will  again  be  the  star  turn  of  the 
South  African  team,  and  judging  by  his  recent  victory  in 
the  South  African  Championships  this  old  Cambridge 
blue  is  an  even  better  player  than  when  he  electrified  the 
centre  court  crowds  in  1933  by  brilhantly  volleying  his 
way  to  victory  against  Perry.  Farquharson  will  renew 
his  successful  1933  partnership  with  the  dapper  Kirby 
which  nearly  upset  Borotra  and  Brugnon.  The  S.A. 
second  string  is  Ukely  to  be  the  24-year-old  Bertram,  a 
clever  performer  whom  everyone  will  be  anxious  to 
see  in  action.  Three  other  newcomers  to  Europe, 
Hendrie,  Musgrave  and  Muir,  will  complete  the  team.  The 
6  ft.  7  in.  Musgrave  is  another  of  the  very  tall  men  like 
Rogers,  Stoefen,  Shields  and  Lysaght  who  have  graced  the 
game  of  late  years,  and  of  course  wields  a  cannonball 
service. 

Japan  are  relying  on  a  two-man  team  this  year,  the 
versatile  Yamagishi  and  the  steady  Nishimura.  This 
hardly  seems  adequate  for  present  Davis  Cup  require¬ 
ments,  although  Japan  I  remember  reached  the  Challenge 
Round  at  Forest  HUls  in  1921  with  two  of  her  most  famous 
stalwarts,  Shimizu  and  Kumagae.  Shimizu’s  match  in 
this  challenge  roimd  with  Tdden,  when  the  Japanese 
came  within  a  point  of  victory,  was  one  of  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen. 
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A  Countryman’s  Diary 

By  A.  G.  Street  {Author  oj  **  Farmer* s  Glory  ”) 

March 

AS  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  in  my  household 
ZA  appears  to  be  riding,  to-day  I  took  a  car-load  of 
X  A  enthusiasts  to  a  local  point-to-point.  The  attend¬ 
ance  at  these  meetings  gets  larger  and  larger  every  year — 
yet  another  effect  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  on 
rural  life.  Still,  they  are  great  fun,  and  they  do  help  to 
keep  the  hunts  going  and  cdso  enable  the  hunt  committees 
to  acknowledge  the  permission  which  they  receive  from 
farmers  to  ride  over  the  country.  Also,  as  my  daughter 
is  now  fired  with  ambition  to  jump  I  thought  it  well  that 
she  should  see  something  of  how  it  is  done.  Quite 
frankly,  children  beat  me.  There  was  something  more 
tricky  in  the  last  fence  than  I  could  see,  for  in  every  race 
someone  came  a  purler  at  it.  In  the  ladies’  race  one  girl’s 
horse  hit  the  top  and  went  head  over  heels.  The  rider 
picked  herself  up,  unhurt,  and  strolled  back  to  the 
paddock,  apparently  unconcerned.  Still,  it  seemed 
enough  to  put  most  spectators  off  jumping  themselves, 
but  my  child’s  comment  was,  "  There,  you  see.  Daddy. 
She  came  off,  but  she  wasn’t  hurt.  So  I  can  jump, 
can’t  I  ?  ”  And  there’s  no  doubt  that  she  will  jump. 
But,  as  I  say,  children  beat  me. 

March  i8th. 

The  Pigs  Marketing  Board  is  so  much  in  the  public  eye 
just  now  that  a  remark  passed  by  a  neighbour  concerning 
the  outstanding  financial  success  of  a  certain  smallholder 
is  interesting.  Wishing  to  impress  upon  me  that  this 
smallholder  had  made  money  by  singleness  of  purpose, 
my  friend  said,  “  You  see,  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  goal. 
Take  his  pigs.  Why,  he  worshipped  them.  Let  me  put  it 
in  this  way.  His  idea  of  beauty  was  a  sow  with  a  good 
trip  of  pigs.  And  his  idea  of  more  beauty  was  two  sows 
with  two  trips.”  One  can  hardly  expect  an  artist  to 
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appreciate  such  a  standard,  but  it  is  the  only  kind  which 

serve  the  man  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  livelihood  from 
farming.  And  a  man  who  lives  up  to  it  will  get  on  in 
spite  of  any  legislation  rather  than  by  its  aid.  In  that 
connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  farmers  are  small  farmers,  and  as  such  their  main 
business  is  usually  Uvestock.  Cheap  grain  is  therefore  a 
great  help  to  them,  for  they  are  buyers  of  grain. 

March  21st. 

Usually  it  is  difficult  to  say  a  good  word  for  March. 
He  is  such  a  blustering  rude  fellow,  and  this  year  he 
blustered  in  on  the  heels  of  February  with  a  beastly  east 
wind.  However,  during  the  last  few  days  I  have  been 
able  to  say  with  truth  that  March  is  good  enough  for  me. 
The  east  wind  has  received  his  marching  orders,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  countryside  is  getting  greener  every 
minute.  Literally,  Spring  has  stolen  a  most  delightful 
march  on  April.  How  good  it  was  to  be  in  England  this 
last  week  and  watch  her  do  this  so  charmingly  ! 

March  24/A. 

A  gorgeous  Spring  Sunday.  My  back  has  at  last 
responded  to  continuous  riding  treatment,  so  this  after¬ 
noon  Pam  and  I  spent  three  hours  in  the  saddle.  It  was  a 
perfect  way  of  spending  such  a  glorious  afternoon, 
although  it  was  almost  marred  by  tragedy.  For  the  first 
time  Pam  negotiated  three  or  four  jumps  successfully,  and 
this  probably  led  to  a  certain  amount  of  carelessness 
afterwards.  Anyway,  as  we  were  cantering  along  a 
broad  ride  through  the  wood,  a  lady  in  a  red  dress  leaffing 
two  black  dogs  suddenly  appeared  from  the  waU  of  ha^el 
at  the  side.  Whereupon  my  horse  propped,  and  shied 
violently.  Pam’s  pony  followed  suit,  and  she  came  to 
the  ground  where  he  should  have  been.  However,  no 
harm  was  done,  and  soon  she  was  mounted  again,  far 
more  concerned  with  the  reflection  on  her  horsemanship 
than  with  her  bruises.  To  comfort  her  I  told  her  that 
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I  had  nearly  come  off  too,  but  thank  goodness  she  does  not 
realize  just  how  true  that  is.  To  all  whom  it  may  concern 
—a  tumbled  heap  of  yellow  jumper  on  the  grass  is  not  a 
pleasant  sight. 

March  2$th. 

To-day,  quarter-day,  we  shifted  the  cows  and  the 
milking  outfit  down  to  the  valley,  and  turned  the  herd  into 
the  water-meadows — thus  one  more  winter  of  my  farming 
life  is  over.  This  move  also  necessitated  the  catching  of 
the  buU,  and  leading  him  on  a  stick  for  a  half-mile  along 
the  highway.  As  usual,  he  objected,  and  Charlie  and  I 
were  dragged  ignominiously  for  nearly  a  hundred  yards 
until  he  decided  to  give  in.  Unknown  to  me  a  lady  friend 
motored  up  behind  us,  but  was  scared  to  pass,  and  turned 
back.  In  the  evening  she  was  telling  me  about  this,  and 
made  the  following  remark :  “  After  seeing  that  I’ll 
never  grouse  about  the  price  of  milk  again.  It  should  be 
ten  shillings  a  pint.”  It  is  rather  pleasing  to  find  that  she 
thinks  in  that  fashion,  but  what  our  dairy  farmers  really 
need  is  a  market  at  existing  prices  for  a  large  expansion  of 
output. 

March  31s/. 

March  has  reverted  to  his  customary  habit,  and  it  looks 
as  though  April  will  follow  suit.  For  some  days  it  has 
been  cold  and  the  wind  has  been  from  the  east.  So  still 
it  keeps  dry.  How  I  wish  it  would  rain  !  The  country 
does  not  merely  need  a  shower ;  it  needs  a  lot  of  rain  at 
this  time  of  year.  In  fact,  it  is  the  amount  of  moisture 
which  falls  in  April  and  May  which  decides  the  volume  of 
nearly  all  our  farming  crops.  But  until  the  wind  changes 
no  rain  will  fall. 

April  yd. 

Discussions  between  the  Dominion  representatives  and 
our  own  concerning  meat  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
important  thing  in  farming  poUtics  just  now.  It  is  a 
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difi&cult  subject,  but  I  know  for  a  fact  that  niciny  of  the  I 
dominion  men  recognize  that  our  home  farmers  must  be  I 
allowed  to  farm  the  land  of  this  island  to  its  fullest 
capacity  of  some  form  of  production,  and  that  the  most 
suitable  form  is  hvestock  production.  Surely  if  the 
world  position  demands  that  somebody  should  have  their 
share  of  this  market  restricted  it  should  not  be  either 
our  home  farmers  or  our  dominion  farmers  who  should  be 
restricted  in  this  fashion.  To-day  the  Empire  as  a  whole 
is  an  exporter  of  grain,  because  it  produces  more  than  it 
consumes.  In  contrast,  it  is  a  large  importer  of  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs  from  foreign  countries,  because  the  Empire 
produces  far  less  than  it  consumes  of  these  commodities. 

If  that  fact  is  kept  in  mind  and  also  the  fact  that  livestock 
production  at  home  would  be  greatly  helped  by  still 
cheaper  grain  and  feeding  stuffs  a  workable  solution 
should  not  be  impossible  to  find. 

April  $th. 

And  a  snow-storm,  just  to  remind  us  that  summer  is  3 
not  yet  here.  Still,  I  am  not  grumbling  for  the  weather 
is  decidedly  unsettled,  and  yesterday  we  had  a  good 
soaking  rain.  As  one  does  not  ride  in  this  sort  of  weather 
unless  obliged  I  have  been  worrying  out  a  further  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  developing  rather  than  restricting  our 
livestock  production.  To  increase  the  production  of 
home-grown  wheat  very  much  must  mean  higher  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  as  less  suitable  land  for  this  crop  would  have  to 
be  used.  To  increase  livestock  production  would  mean 
exactly  the  opposite,  lower  production  costs,  as  we 
should  get  greater  economic  efficiency.  Another  im¬ 
portant  point  is  that  whereas  our  home-produced  grain 
can  be  absorbed  within  the  farming  industry  itself  if  the 
price  is  low  enough,  meat,  milk,  and  eggs  must  find  an 
outlet  outside  the  industry.  In  other  words,  they  must  be 
sold  for  money  to  the  consumer.  So  if  we  increase  their 
production  here  we  must  increase  consumption.  To  do 
this  we  must  either  furnish  the  consumer  with  more 
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money,  or  produce  him  a  first-quality  article  at  a  lower 
price.  Given  cheaper  feeding  stuffs  and  an  assured 
larger  share  of  the  home  market,  the  British  farmer  could 
do  the  latter  with  profit  to  himself  and  great  good  to  the 
nation.  Anyway  that  should  be  the  aim  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  policy. 

April  gfh. 

And  still  it  rains,  thanks  be,  although  I  must  admit 
that  my  open  exultation  is  making  me  very  unpopular. 
Apparently,  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  likes 
rain,  for  on  no  day  of  the  week  is  it  welcome  to  most 
people.  Almost  I  was  chucked  out  of  my  club  in  town 
this  afternoon  for  remarking,  “  Gorgeous  weather,”  as 
the  rain  streamed  down  the  windows  of  the  card  room. 
One  man  demanded  that  I  pay  for  his  new  umbrella, 
although  he  admitted  that  he  had  not  had  occasion  to 
use  one  for  nearly  two  years.  Another  doubted  my 
sanity,  and  said  that  I  sho^d  be  shut  up  in  an  asylum  in 
the  public  interest.  Well,  let  'em  talk  and  think  like  this. 
I  don’t  care.  This  is  the  best  Spring  rain  I  can  remember. 
Those  who  grouse  at  it  are  the  real  April  fools.  Folks 
who  are  grateful  for  such  a  boon  are  the  wise  men. 

April  iith. 

The  Greene  -Commission  has  recommended  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  Sugar  Subsidy.  I  will  agree  that  this  is  a  great 
blow  to  farmers,  but  I  cannot  agree  that  this  crop  is  the 
sheet-anchor  of  British  farming  as  so  many  people 
describe  it.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  a  main  branch  of 
our  farming  by  any  means,  but  rather  a  small  one,  and 
one  which  is  largely  confined  to  one  comparatively  small 
district.  Also  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  defend  the  sugar 
subsidy  on  economic  grounds,  and  one  must  recognize 
that  the  recommendation  to  drop  it  has  come  from 
responsible  men  who  were  chosen  for  the  task  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects.  But  the  point  is 
that  by  reason  of  the  sugar  subsidy  the  production  of  this 
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alien  crop  was  fostered  in  this  country,  and  in  consequence 
numerous  farmers  have  built  their  farming  on  the  basis  of 
growing  it.  I  have  never  considered  it  to  be  a  wise  way 
for  the  nation  to  invest  in  farming,  but  if  now  this  subsidy 
is  to  be  discontinued,  something  else  must  be  put  in  its 
place.  Without  this  subsidy  no  sugar  beet,  or  practically 
none,  would  have  been  grown  in  this  island.  The 
responsibility  for  the  existing  acreage  rests  with  our 
administrators,  not  with  the  farmers  who  grow  it.  And 
the  responsibility  for  the  farming  of  that  acreage  should 
the  subsidy  be  topped  will  be  our  administrators’  also. 
And  I  don’t  think  even  the  cleverest  of  them  can  wriggle 
around  that  statement.  But  some  years  ago  why  didn’t 
they  turn  their  attention  to  our  national  farming  products, 
livestock  products,  instead  of  forcing  an  alien  crop  on  to 
our  farming  industry  ? 


God  Save  Our  King  and  Queen 

is  the  message  from  ail  at 

QUEEN  MARY’S  HOSPITAL 

FOR  THE  EAST  END 

STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E.15,  ENGLAND 


£50,000  Required  Annually  for  Maintenance 


Will  you  send  a  Silver  Coin  to 
mark  the  Royal  Silver  Jubilee  ? 

to  MAJOR  RAPHAEL  JACKSON,  Secretary 
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By  Sir  Charles  Petrie 

The  dispatch  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  search 
of  a  policy  has  not  been  crowned  with  success. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  Mr.  Eden  himself  is  concerned  the 
consequences  have  been  most  unfortunate,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  health  will  not  be  seriously  impaired 
by  the  wild-goose  chase  upon  which  he  was  sent.  What 
useful  purpose  was  to  have  been  served  by  these  diplo¬ 
matic  tours  it  is  impossible  to  see,  for  in  none  of  the 
capitals  they  visited  could  our  peripatetic  ministers  have 
found  out  anything  which  the  ordinarily  intelligent 
student  of  foreign  affairs  did  not  know  already.  If  they 
wished  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public,  as  opposed  to 
official,  opinion,  their  stay  was  far  too  short,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  such  opinion  is  not  readily  discoverable  in 
aeroplanes  and  cosmopolitan  hotels.  One  can  only 
suppose  that  the  doves  were  sent  from  the  Downing 
Street  ark  in  the  hope  of  finding  dry  land  somewhere, 
preferably  in  Russia ;  that  is  to  say,  a  policy  in  preparation 
for  the  meeting  with  the  representatives  of  France  and 
Italy. 

Then  the  Prime  Minister  decided  to  captain  the 
Whitehall  Wanderers  in  person  for  what  it  was  hoped 
would  be  the  final  at  Stresa.  It  was  not  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  created  any  surprise,  for  it  had  long  been 
apparent  that  Mr.  MacDonald  was  restive.  One  may  pity, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  blame,  him,  but  it  is  surely  a  little 
odd  that  no  Conservative  Minister  accompanied  Sir  John 
Simon  and  himself.  Are  these  the  firstfruits  of  the  work 
of  the  co-ordination  committee  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  lately  ? 

No  Need  for  Haste 

TF  the  international  situation  were  so  serious  that  it 
brooked  no  delay,  such  procedure  might  be  excusable, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  A  crisis  only  exists  in  the  minds 
of  the  politicians.  They  have  thought  in  terms  of  catch- 
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words  for  so  long,  that  now  they  are  required  to  find  a 
policy,  they  have  fallen  into  a  panic.  In  this  country, 
at  any  rate,  the  ordinary  citizen  is  not  in  the  least 
alarmed,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  M.P.s  are  agitated 
is  merely  additional  proof  that  the  present  House  of 
Conmions  is  out  of  touch  with  public  opinion.  If 
the  National  Government  is  meditating  a  khaki  election 
immediately  after  the  Jubilee  it  will  meet  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  disaster  as  a  pack  of  scaremongers. 

Mr.  MacDonald  and  his  colleagues  have  had  during 
the  last  few  weeks  an  unrivalled  opportunity  of  impressing 
the  world  with  British  serenity,  and  so,  by  the  force  of 
example,  of  allaying  passions  elsewhere.  Instead,  they 
have  taken  fright  in  a  manner  quite  unworthy  of  a 
British  administration.  Their  behaviour  has  been  un¬ 
dignified  in  the  extreme,  and  it  says  an  enormous  cunount 
for  the  sound  commonsense  of  our  people  that  they  have 
refused  to  lose  their  heads  because  their  rulers  had  lost 
theirs.  Our  fathers  used  to  gibe  at  Gladstone  as  an  old 
man  in  a  hurry,  but  at  least  he  knew  why  he  was  hurrying ; 
these  old  men  do  not  even  know  that. 

A  Dangerous  Illusion 

IN  many  quarters  there  is  talk  about  isolating  Germany 
if  she  does  not  come  to  heel.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  illusions  that  could  possibly  be  entertained. 
If  France,  Italy  and  Russia,  either  through  the  League  or 
by  a  military  alliance  of  the  old  type,  think  this  is  possible, 
they  will  have  a  rude  awakening.  It  is  already  clear  that 
Poland  has  no  intention  of  taking  any  further  orders 
from  Paris,  and  if  France  eggs  the  Russians  on  against 
Germany  the  latter  will  have  Polish  support.  Hungaty 
and  Turkey  might  well  come  in  on  the  same  side,  as  will 
Japan  if  we  continue  our  present  policy  of  ineffectual 
pin-pricks  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  not  a  question  of  being 
pro-German  or  anti-German,  pro-Nazi  or  anti-Nazi,  but 
merely  of  recognizing  the  facts. 

Indeed,  Germany  and  her  allies  might  well  prove  at 
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any  change  while  most  of  the  present  ministers  are  in 
office,  but  it  is  not  iminteresting  to  see  what  the  bases 
of  our  policy  should  be  had  we  an  administration  capable 
of  formulating  one.  Two  of  our  interests  in  Europe  are 
direct,  the  Low  Countries  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
one  is  indirect,  the  independence  of  Austria.  For  the 
first  two  we  must,  if  the  necessity  arises,  fight,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  should  be  told  quite  firmly  that  such  is 
the  case.  The  corollary  of  this  is  the  possession  of  the 
necessary  force  with  which  to  fight. 

Reasons  of  geography  render  a  similar  course  with 
regard  to  Austria  impossible,  but  the  safeguarding  of  her 
independence  is  a  vital  British  interest,  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Vienna  would  prove  to  be  but  the  first  stage  in  a 
Prussian  advance  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  can  only  be 
prevented  by  the  restoration  of  the  Habsburgs.  Hitherto 
the  British  Government  has  sat  on  the  fence  with  regard 
to  this  question  (as  to  every  other),  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  it  were  to  throw  its  full  weight  on  the  side 
of  the  restoration  the  Archduke  Otto  would  soon  be  back 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  Prussian  march 
to  the  Balkans  would  be  rendered  impossible. 

The  Genevan  Fiasco 

CTRESA  may  have  papered  over  the  cracks,  but  pro- 
^  ceedings  at  Geneva  soon  exposed  them  once  again. 
If  there  is  such  difficulty  in  securing  agreement  on  the 
wording  of  a  resolution,  there  is  little  hope  of  obtaining 
unanimity  for  any  action.  It  is  true  that  this  was 
secured  for  the  condemnation  of  Japanese  action  in 
Manchukuo,  but  then  every  Power  on  the  Council  knew 
that  it  was  safe  to  censure  Japan  for  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  words  being  translated  into  deeds. 
With  Germany  it  is  different,  hence  the  caution. 

All  that  has  been  effected  at  Geneva  is  to  precipitate 
the  division  of  Europe  into  two  camps.  The  German 
Government  realizes  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  so 
timid  a  body  as  the  Council  of  the  League,  and  it  has  good 
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reason  to  suppose  that  if  action  outside  the  League  is 
contemplated  Great  Britciin  will  not  be  associated  with 
it.  France  is  obviously  nervous  about  going  forward 
without  the  support  of  this  country,  while  the  interests 
of  Italy  are  clearly  limited  to  the  Danubian  countries 
in  general,  and  to  Austria  in  particular.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Germany 
has  scored  heavily  in  the  first  round,  and  if  she  has  the 
sense  to  do  what  Bismarck  would  have  done,  namely, 
divide  her  potential  enemies  by  coming  to  terms  with 
Italy  with  a  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  Austria, 
she  will  have  the  whole  game  in  her  hands. 

The  Next  War 

'T'HOSE  who  so  strongly  support  the  collective  system 
^  would  surely  do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  logical  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  application  of  their  principles,  in  view  of  the 
practical  certainty  that  it  will  prove  impossible  to  isolate 
an  “  aggressor.”  What  they  apparently  wish  is  to  ensure 
that  the  next  war  shall  be  on  the  largest  possible  scale, 
and  that  everybody  shall  be  in  it.  This  is  strongly 
contrary  to  the  traditional  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
which  is  to  limit  so  far  as  possible  the  scope  of  every 
outbreak,  and  to  remain  neutral  herself  where  neither  her 
interests  nor  her  honour  is  affected.  The  new  diplomacy 
apparently  abominates  the  idea  of  small  wars,  and 
considers  the  bigger  they  are  the  better. 

What  the  pohticians  forget  is  that  modern  wars  have 
to  be  fought,  and  paid  for,  by  the  ordinary  citizen,  and 
there  are  signs  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  he 
will  refuse  to  be  slaughtered  or  financially  bled  to  death, 
just  because  his  so-called  leaders  have  put  his  name  to 
I  a  document,  the  full  importance  of  which  neither  he 
nor  they  understand.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get 
recruits  for  an  army  which,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the 
event  of  a  casus  fcederis  under  Locarno,  did  not  know 
until  the  last  moment  on  which  side  it  was  going  to 
fight. 
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The  Far  East 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes : — 

“A  mission  of  American  business  men  has,  it  is 
announced,  just  departed  for  Japan,  Manchukuo  and 
China  in  search  of  trade.  This  move  follows  very  closely 
on  the  Federation  of  British  Industries’  trade  mission  to 
Manchukuo  and  Japan.  Obviously  in  the  opinion  of  far¬ 
sighted  business  men  in  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
there  are  trade  opportunities  in  the  Far  East.  But 
Britain  has,  in  the  United  States,  a  formidable  competitor 
for  that  trade.  It  is  up  to  us  to  prepare  for  this  competi¬ 
tion,  so  let  us  consider  the  question  of  Manchukuo  with 
an  ey^  to  what  can  be  done  to  improve  our  prospects. 

“  There  has  in  the  past  year  or  so  been  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  the  ‘  new  State  of  Manchukuo.’  The  word 
‘  new  ’  or  the  word  ‘  State,’  or  the  conjunction  of  the  two 
seems  to  give  the  impression  that  Manchukuo  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  country.  It  is  as  weU  to  get  it  into  our 
heads  that  this  new  State  has  a  population  of  34,000,000 
people.  If  we  look  at  the  map  of  Europe  and  see  the 
great  area  embraced  by  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Denmark,  we  can  get  an  idea  of  the  size  of 
Manchukuo.  It  is  slightly  larger  than  all  those  countries 

Eut  together.  The  Government  of  Manchukuo,  from 
eing  a  haphazard  localized  system  of  misrule  by  Chinese 
‘  war  lords,’  has  become  centralized  on  lines  which  European 
experience  has  proved  sound  and  trustworthy.” 

Recognize  Manchukuo 

’^HE  net  result  of  the  efforts  so  far  made  to  re- 
habilitate  the  country  is  that  the  Budget  is  about 
balanced,  the  financial  system  is  working  smoothly, 
trade  is  going  ahead,  and  the  people  have  been  given 
security.  The  sense  of  security  in  Manchukuo  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  since  the  country  was  taken 
in  hand  by  its  present  Government,  the  greatest  mass 
immigration  in  history  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  no  fewer  than  12,000,000  Chinese  have  crossed  the 
frontier  into  Manchukuo  in  the  last  three  years.  That 
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flow  is  still  going  on  and  it  is  becoming  necessary  to 
stop  it. 

“  Three  years  ago  a  decision  was  made  not  to  recognize 
Manchukuo.  For  how  long  is  that  decision  to  hold  good  ? 
And  what  is  the  suggestion  of  those  who  oppose  recogni¬ 
tion?  ^  Is  it  that  the  country  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  ‘  war  lord  ’  rulers,  to  economic  and  moral  chaos, 
to  plunder  and  misery  ?  If  the  Government  of  China  (or 
one  of  the  Governments  of  China)  could  keep  their  country 
in  order  there  might  be  some  case  for  suggesting  a  return 
to  Chinese  rule —  though  then  one  would  come  up  against 
the  fact  that  Manchuria,  the  kingdom  of  the  Manchus, 
never  truly  belonged  to  China.  Manchuria  lies  outside 
the  great  wall  of  China. 

“  The  Federation  of  British  Industries  faced  up  to 
reaUties  in  sending  its  mission  East.  It  would  be  a 
logical  sequel  to  the  report  of  that  mission  to  grant  recogni¬ 
tion.  Such  a  step  would  help  British  industry,  and 
quicken  the  settlement  of  some  pressing  problems.” 
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The  King's  Grace 

A  FTER  reading  this  book,  “  The  King’s  Grace  1910- 
/\  1935,”  by  John  Buchan  (Hodder  &  Stoughton, 

XJL  5s.),  one  is  not  surprised  that  Mr.  John  Buchan 
has  been  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada.  For 
a  parallel  to  Mr.  Buchan  one  must  go  back  to  Macaulay, 
whose  success  both  as  a  politician  and  a  writer  was  due  to 
his  faculty  for  being  genuinely  impassioned  on  behalf  of 
the  established  order.  Writers  cis  a  rule  are  more 
inspired  by  the  tragedy  of  the  oppressed  and  the  heroism 
of  the  outnumbered  than  by  the  complacency  of  the 
powerful  and  the  triumphs  of  the  big  battalions.  But 
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to  Macaulay  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  free  trade,  the  magnanimity  of  the  Whigs  and 
the  energy  of  the  merchants  of  Manchester,  were  themes  to 
lift  the  heart  and  kindle  the  imagination.  The  Irish 
rebel,  John  Mitchel,  saw  Macaulay  as  an  apostle  of  pure 
materialism — “  Whatsoever  things  are  snug,”  Mitchel 
wrote  of  him,  "  whatsoever  things  are  influential — ^if 
there  be  any  comfort,  if  there  be  any  money,  think  on 
these  things.”  An  established  social  and  political  hier¬ 
archy  has,  however,  a  romantic  as  well  as  a  materialistic 
appeal,  especially  to  those  bom  outside  it,  and  Macaulay 
was  a  Scotchman.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  prizes 
of  English  public  life  fall  to  Scotchmen  is  partly  due  to 
the  romantic  charm  of  England  for  her  northern  neighbour. 
The  Scots,  as  they  cross  the  border,  are  impelled  towards 
worldly  success  by  their  imaginations  as  weU  as  by  less 
exalted  faculties,  nor  do  they  ever  lose  the  capacity  to 
feel  romatically  about  what  they  have  achieved  in  the 
spirit  of  the  purest  realism. 

”  The  King’s  Grace  ”  paints  England  as  it  would 
appear  to  an  upper-class  Englishman  if  he  were  equal  to 
forming  a  clear  picture  out  of  his  somewhat  cloudy  ideas 
of  himself  and  his  country,  if,  that  is,  he  were  not  English 
but  Scotch.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  Buchan’s  view  of 
the  English  pre-war  officer.  He  had,  Mr.  Buchan  says, 
"  a  kind  of  humorous  realism  about  life,  a  dislike  of  tall 
talk,  a  belief  in  inherited  tradition  and  historical  ritual, 
a  rough-and-ready  justice,  a  deep  cheerfulness  which  was 
not  inconsistent  with  a  surface  pessimism.”  Equally 
inspiring  is  Mr.  Buchan’s  account  of  the  volunteers  of  the 
Great  War :  ”  After  them  (the  Territorials)  came  the 
natural  adventurers,  those  whom  we  call  bom  soldiers, 
and  the  scallywags,  those  who  sought  nothing  better. 
Next  came  the  sober  conscientious  men,  like  Cromwell’s 
New  Model,  who  had  a  cause  to  fight  for.  And  then  the 
wind  blew,  and  thousands  were  gathered  in  who  had 
never  dreamed  at  the  start  that  the  call  was  for  them.” 
The  whole  book  is  written  with  this  brilliant  and  reassur- 
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ing  simplification  of  reality,  and  may  fairly  be  compared  der 
with  Macaulay’s  feats  in  the  same  style.  There  are  Chi 
practical  poets  as  well  as  practical  mystics,  and  Mr.  the 
Buchan  and  Macaulay  perfectly  illustrate  the  virtues  and  j  are 
limitations  of  the  type.  '  siti 

bre 

Hard  Hitting  without  Tears  I 


ly^R.  MAXTON  and  the  Rev.  H.  R.  L.  Sheppard  arel-^  t 
the  two  latest  contributors  to  the  “If  I  were  rp 
Dictator  ’’  series  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen  (2s.  6d.  1 
a  volume).  Mr.  Maxton  does  not  believe  in  dictators  at  j.gy 
all,  and  Mr.  Sheppard  does  not  believe  in  himself  as  a  qjjJ 
dictator,  so  neither  of  these  books  conforms  to  the  title 
of  the  series.  Mr.  Maxton,  after  some  contemptuous 
references  to  Hitler,  Pilsudski  and  Mussolini,  and  a  „ 
masterly  omission  of  any  reference  to  Lenin  or  Stalin, 
sketches  a  world  provided  with  “  a  new  unity,  a  common 
purpose,  a  common  language,  a  common  currency,  Bu 
education,  the  material  necessities  of  life,  and  an  oppor-  is  ( 
tunity  to  move  freely  about  the  earth’s  surface  ’’ — an  ove 
opportunity  which  there  would  not  be  much  temptation  Foi 
to  use  in  a  world  where  everyone  was  moved  with  the  boc 
same  purpose  and  spoke  the  same  language.  Mr.  sioi 
Sheppard  is  exclusively  concerned  with  the  feebleness  the 
of  the  Christian  Churches  in  England.  The  best  and  bes 
most  thoughtful  men  and  women,  he  says,  are  leaving  the  nia 
churches  because  they  do  not  believe  that  “  Churches  so  wa 
obviously  playing  for  safety,  so  complicated  with  irrele-  for 
vant  values  and  subtleties,  so  ensnared  in  that  evil  as  to  gui 
which  and  who  shall  be  the  greatest,  can  be  God's  last  sift 
word  for  these  great  days.’’  Mr.  Sheppard’s  weakness  boc 
is  that  he  remains  general  in  his  condemnation.  No  the 
one,  as  Swift  pointed  out,  gets  into  trouble  as  long  as  he  are 
keeps  his  invective  free  from  particular  instances,  but  if  wit 
he  so  far  mistakes  the  nature  of  things  as  to  become  wh 
particular  he  must  expect  to  be  sued  for  defamation,  is  s 
imprisoned,  and  otherwise  incommoded.  Mr.  Sheppard’s  wo 
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denunciation  of  the  feebleness  and  cowardice  of  the 
Churches  would  be  more  impressive  if  he  did  not  refer  to 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  as  “  men  who 
are  especially  able,  who  have  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
situation,  a  wideness  in  their  knowledge  of  men  and  a 
breadth  of  interest  which  is  uncommon  as  well  as  a  unique 
perception  of  the  prevailing  conditions." 

A  Little  Masterpiece 

This  book,  "  Having  Crossed  the  Channel,”  by  X.  M. 

Boulestin  (Heinemann,  6s.),  ought  to  have  been 
reviewed  in  these  colmnns  some  months  ago,  but  it  is 
only  by  chance  that  it  has  come  my  way.  There  would 
be  no  excuse  for  a  belated  review  of  most  contemporary 
books,  of  which  the  best  one  can  say  is  that  their 

"  fair  flower 

Being  once  displayed  doth  fall  that  very  hour." 
But  Monsieur  Boulestin’s  account  of  his  travels  in  France 
is  of  more  durable  substance.  It  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  press,  probably  because  of  the  modest 
Foreword,  in  which  Monsieur  Boulestin  describes  his 
book  as  a  "  little  collection  of  scenes,  impressions,  excur¬ 
sions,  itineraries  and  useful  information  about  meals  in 
those  parts  of  France  where  the  food  and  the  wines  are 
best."  No  doubt  the  harassed  reviewer,  with  a  hundred 
masterpieces  calling  for  notice,  has  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  inquire  further  into  the  merits  of  a  book 
for  which  even  the  author  claims  no  more  than  that  it  is  a 
guide  to  a  good  meal,  with  a  little  descriptive  matter 
sifted  in  to  give  tone  to  the  carnal  interest.  But  this 
book  is  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  travel  books  by 
the  richness  of  the  author’s  temperament.  His  senses 
are  both  delicate  and  powerful.  He  sees,  hears  and  tastes 
with  the  same  relish.  Gautier  said  that  he  was  a  man  for 
whom  the  visible  word  existed.  Monsieur  Boulestin 
is  a  man  for  whom  the  visible,  the  audible  and  the  eatable 
world  all  exist,  with  equal  appeal. 
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Two  passages,  the  first  on  his  native  country,  the  j 
Landes,  and  the  second  on  the  market  and  harbour  of) 
Toulon,  will  show  the  range  of  his  sensibiUties,  and  his  7 
power  to  express  them. 

“  The  afternoon  !  A  large  white  sun,  purple  shadows, » 
the  hght  dancing  on  the  water,  the  forest  shimmering  in 
the  heat — a.  heat  almost  palpable,  resting  on  your 
shoulders  like  a  burning  cloak.  A  fish  occasionally 
would  rise  to  the  strident  accompaniment  of  the  cicadas 
.  .  .  and  at  times  there  would  be  no  noise  but  the 
tremulous  buzzing  of  the  insects. 

“  As  for  the  vegetables  .  .  .  there  is  everything 
deliciously  crisp,  artichokes,  purple  asparagus,  little 
courgettes,  strawberries,  oranges,  tangerines,  new  pota¬ 
toes,  cauliflowers,  perfect  lettuce,  radishes,  salsify  .  .  . 
turnips  of  shining  whiteness,  carrots,  onions,  leeks  small 
and  tender,  celery,  parsley  .  .  . 

“  The  Mediterranean  Sea  glitters  in  the  sun  at  the 
bottom  of  the  street.  The  market  is  over  and  the  Ufe  of 
the  town  is  now  on  this  quay.  .  .  .  There  are  the 
loafers,  the  workmen  from  the  arsenal,  the  sailors,  and 
the  old  woman  who  comes  every  day  with  her  tame  goose ; 
after  a- stroll  she  lets  the  goose  have  a  short  swim,  and 
calls  to  it  if  it  goes  too  far ;  the  goose  obeys,  climbs  on 
the  quay,  and  both  go  home  to  luncheon  in  one  of  the 
dark  narrow  streets  which  are  so  cool  in  summer." 


An  Adage  Refuted 

IN  The  Sunday  Times  of  April  7th,  "  Atticus  ” 
writes  :  "  The  adage  that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in 
his  own  country  is  dubiously  true.  It  is  the  only  place 
where  a  prophet  has  any  true  honour,  because  in  his 
own  country  he  is  really  understood.  The  presentation 
from  all  Lancashire  to  Lord  Derby  last  Thursday 
something  more  than  the  recognition  of  a  great  public , 
servant.  It  was  a  tribute  to  its  most  beloved  and  typical 
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Slave  Trade 

A  Saint  in  thb  Slave  Trade  :  Peter  Clavbr.  By  Arnou>  Lunm. 

(Sheed  and  Ward.  6s.) 

This  is  a  controversial  portrait  of  a  remarkable  man — contro¬ 
versial  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Lunn  seems  to  have  an  invisible 
Protestant  reader  in  his  mind  all  the  time  and  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  turning  round  every  now  and  then  to  have  it  out 
with  him.  This  Protestant  is  so  pigheaded  and  generally  perverse 
that  one  cannot  help  siding  against  him ;  but  Mr.  Lunn  does  not 
seem  to  think  that  there  is  any  hope  of  convincing  him,  though 
he  goes  on  arguing  with  him.  The  subject  of  most  of  has 
arguments  is  the  peculiar  kind  of  saintly  virtue  that  Peter  Claver 
possessed.  The  questions  he  raises  over  them  are  highly  interest¬ 
ing,  and  his  answers  skilful ;  but  one  feels  that  if  he  had  written 
as  full  a  life  as  possible  of  this  saint  it  would  have  answered 
these  questions  in  itself,  and  much  more  convincingly. 

Peter  Claver  was  bom  in  1581  and  died  in  1654.  He  belonged 
to  a  noble  but  poor  Spanish  family,  and  might  have  had  a  brilliant 
worldly  career  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  if  he  had  chosen. 
Instead,  he  crossed  the  New  World,  and  spent  the  remaining 
forty-four  years  of  his  life  in  succouring  and  converting  negro  slaves 
in  Cartagena.  The  kind  of  man  he  was  may  be  judged  from 
two  extracts : — 

There  axe  degrees  of  leprosy,  and  there  are  lepers  whose  appearance 
is  so  terrible  that  they  form  an  outer  circle  of  outcasts  in  the  inferno 
of  leprosy  .  .  .  Claver  would  seek  out  these  abandoned  wretches  in 
the  secluded  cells  in  which  they  were  confined,  and  he  would,  in  the 
words  of  his  biographer,  "  handle  their  wounds  with  as  much  com¬ 
placency  as  if  they  had  been  the  most  dehcate  flowers ;  he  tenderly 
kissed  them,  and  even  wiped  them  with  his  tongue.  He  washed 
those  who  could  not  use  their  arms,  he  fed  them,  and  if  he  saw 
anyone  disgusted  with  the  food,  he  would  take  a  piece  out  of  the 
dish  and  eat  it  himself  in  order  to  encourage  the  invalid." 

This  shows  the  other  side  of  his  character : — 

In  Lent,  he  would  enter  his  confessional  at  three  in  the  morning, 
and  would  remain  there  for  eight  hours  listening  to  a  constant 
succession  of  negroes.  After  eight  hours  in  the  confessional,  he 
left  the  church  for  a  brief  pause  and  returned  for  another  four  in  the 
afternoon  .  .  .  And  throughout  these  incredible  labours  he  wore  a 
hair  shirt  which  reached  fimm  his  neck  to  his  feet.  Sometimes  he 
fainted  from  exhaustion,  but  he  usually  managed  to  avoid  collapse 
by  wiping  his  face  with  linen  steeped  in  wine  ...  On  returning  to 
h^  room  he  rounded  ofi  his  day  nicely  by  scourging  himself,  and 
of  the  remainder  of  the  night  he  spent  at  least  two  hours  in  mental 
prayer. 

Mr.  Lunn  says  truly  that  Claver’s  virtues  are  not  commonly 
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found  among  modem  humanitarians;  one  might  object  that 
they  are  not  commonly  found  among  modem  Roman  Catholics 
either.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  disgust  that  they  awaken  at 
first,  they  are  understandable,  and  one  can  still  imagine  two  kinds 
of  people  at  least  kissing  lepers’  sores :  religious  people  who 
recognize  the  leper  as  an  immortal  soul,  and  naturally  humane 
people  who  recognize  him  as  a  human  being.  Vi^en  that 
intuition,  whether  religious  or  human,  is  intense  enough,  as  it 
was  in  Peter  Claver,  it  can  no  doubt  overcome  physical  disgust. 
The  description  which  Mr.  Lunn  quotes,  in  which  the  lepers’ 
wounds  are  compared  to  “  the  most  delicate  flowers,”  makes 
Claver’s  action  disgusting  in  a  way  that  it  could  not  have  been  in 
reality ;  and  if  one  were  to  imagine  him  thinking  as  his  biographer 
did  and  gloating  over  the  aesthetic  beauty  of  the  sores  he  licked, 
he  would  become  a  really  monstrous  figure.  Liberation  from 
disgust  must  produce  am  intense  pleasure,  but  to  argue  from  this 
that  Claver  lassed  the  lepers’  wounds  for  that  reaison  would  be 
monstrously  fadse.  That  he  got  some  pleaisure  from  wearing  his  hair 
shirt  amd  scourging  himself  is  also  conceivable  :  the  pleasure  of 
overcoming  discomfort  and  pain  amd  of  subduing  sensual  desire ; 
but  it  would  be  nonsense  to  infer  that  he  wore  a  hair  shirt  and 
scourged  himself  for  that  cause.  Yet  the  pleasures  produced 
by  his  personad  mortifications  were  certadnly  in  a  way  like  the 
pleasure  he  must  have  received  from  kissing  the  lepers;  arising 
from  the  overcoming  of  natural  desire  in  the  one  caise  amd  of  naturd 
disgust  in  the  other,  and  leading  in  both  to  a  liberation  from  the 
naturad  mode  of  paission. 

The  book  radses  in  an  extreme  form  the  problem  of  aisceticism, 
and  on  that  amd  on  the  legitimate  pleaisures  of  the  senses 
Mr.  Lunn  writes  very  sensibly.  He  has  also  a  penetrating 
criticism  of  humamitariamism  amd  various  other  modem  beliefs. 
He  is  perhaps  too  fond  of  such  statements  as  :  "  Man  is  both  body 
and  sold,  amd  those  who  begin  by  despising  the  body,  soon 
slide  down  the  slippery  slope  which  leads  to  the  Mamichean 
heresy.”  To  slide  down  into  the  Mamicheam  heresy  is  no  doubt  a 
serious  business,  but  there  axe  ways  of  ending  this  sentence  which 
which  would  have  conveyed  a  more  urgent  wauming  to  Mr.  Lunn’s 
Protestamt  readers.  One  would  have  liked  also  to  heair  more  of 
Peter  Claver;  but  the  book  is  an  intelligent  amd  interesting 
statement  of  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  amd  should  be  read  in 
particular  by  those  who  aire  likely  to  disagree  with  it. 

Edwin  Muir. 

6i8 


A  Hazlitt-Hater 


The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Crabb  Robinson.  By  Edith  J. 

Morley.  (J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.  los.  6d.  net.) 

Without  admitting  either  that  Crabb  Robinson  was  worth  a 
full-length  biography  or  that  he  comes  to  life  in  the  book  under 
review,  we  must  not  withhold  praise  from  Miss  Morley  for  the 
work  ^e  is  doing  on  the  diaries  of  “  old  Crabb.”  Future  bio¬ 
graphers  will  be  deeply  indebted  to  her,  and  we  may  anticipate 
their  gratitude.  The  diaries  are  invaluable.  As  for  Crabb 
himself,  opinions  will  vary.  He  was  an  eminently  respectable 
citizen  with  a  flair  for  genius,  a  very  ordinary  person  with  a  talent 
for  reporting ;  the  reverse  of  Boswell,  who  was  neither  respectable 
nor  ordinary  and  who  was  more  of  a  genius  than  most  of  the 
people  whose  conversation  he  reported.  Crabb’s  character  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  he  loved  and  admired 
Wordsworth.  In  other  words,  he  was  able  to  perceive  that  Words¬ 
worth  was  a  great  poet  (after  Hazlitt  had  drawn  his  attention  to 
the  fact),  and  he  was  unable  to  perceive  the  flaws  in  Wordsworth’s 
mental  make-up.  He  loved  the  churchwarden  in  Wordsworth, 
and  this  alone  should  make  him  popular  with  those  modem 
scholars  who  are  trying  hard  to  prove  that  Wordsworth  was  a 
prophet,  a  priest,  a  philosopher,  a  pohtician,  and  anything  else 
that  the  poet  beheved  himself  to  be. 

Crabb  also  hated  Hazlitt,  and  here  again  he  is  among  the  mob 
of  dons,  critics  and  toadies  who  are  shocked  by  intellectual 
honesty  and  horrified  by  emotional  tmth.  Miss  Morley  says  that 
Crabb’s  verdicts  on  the  men  of  his  time  "  correspond  closely  to 
the  settled  judgments  of  our  own  day,”  one  of  them  being  that 
"  he  comes  to  despise  HazUtt  for  his  defects  of  character.”  But 
apart  from  the  fact  that  "  the  settled  judgments  of  our  own 
day”  are  likely  to  become  unsettled  in  the  near  future,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  anyone  who  is  not  a  fool,  a  hypocrite,  a  prig,  a 
puritan  or  a  pedant  has  ever  despised  any  great  man  for  his 
so-called  "  defects  ”  of  character.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  at 
least  had  some  personal  grounds  for  their  hatred  of  Hazlitt,  since 
he  had  exposed  their  political  apostasy,  but  those  who  have 
inherited  their  hatred  are  merely  the  worst  t3^e  of  puritanical 
humbug.  Crabb’s  dislike  of  Hazlitt  was  almost  certainly  due  to 
his  love  of  "  safe  ”  company.  Hazlitt  was  unpopular ;  friendship 
with  him  was  risky,  and  Crabb  had  not  the  pluck,  even  if  he  had 
the  wish,  to  brave  opinion.  Besides,  there  was  Wordsworth,  who 
would  not  have  spoken  to  him  again  if  he  had  been  seen  speaking 
to  Hazlitt.  Crabb  would  not  have  been  Robinson  if  he  had  not 
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idolized  the  safest  idol.  So  he  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Words¬ 
worth  in  England  and  of  Goethe  in  Germany.  Had  he  been  alive 
to-day  he  would  have  succumbed  to  Dean  Inge  in  England  and 
Einstein  in  Germany  (or  wherever  that  philosopher  is  staying 
while  Hitler  is  at  large).  A  sub-title  to  this  work  might  therefore 
run  :  "  The  Biography  of  a  Careful  Man.” 

"  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one,”  says  Miss  Morley,  ”  is  the 
fact  that  he  seems  to  have  come  into  more  or  less  close  contact, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  nearly  every  writer,  great  and  small,  who 
achieved  any  degree  of  fame  during  his  own  long  life.”  The 
second  thing  that  strikes  one  is  that  he  made  himself  agreeable  to 
everyone  who  was  considered  respectable.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
model  citizen  who  kept  a  diary.  But,  unfortunately,  most  diaries 
are  kept  by  model  citizens.  An  alarming  thought  for  anyone  who 
is  not  a  model  citizen. 

Hesketh  Pearson. 


Totalitarian  Christianity 

The  Unfinished  Universe.  By  T.  S.  Gregory.  (Faber  &  Faber. 

8s.  6d.) 

It  was,  I  think,  Matthew  Arnold  who  defined  religion  as 
morality  touched  by  emotion.  Religion  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  system  of  moral  taboos.  No  less  mistaken  is  the  modem 
tendency  to  equate  Christianity  with  humanitarianism  or  even 
with  pacifism.  Christianity  is  not  only  a  code,  it  is  a  culture.  If 
Christianity  be  true,  no  event  in  the  history  of  this  planet 
approaches  in  importance  the  Incarnation,  and  the  whole-hearted 
acceptance  of  the  Incarnation  must  inevitably  affect  not  only 
mor^s,  not  only  politics,  but  art,  architecture,  literature  and 
every  other  aspect  of  human  life.  If  Christianity  be  true,  a 
civilization  impregnated  by  Christian  philosophy  will  not  only 
differ  from,  but  must  inevitably  be  superior  to,  civilizations 
which  are  informed  by  non-Christian  philosophy. 

It  was  the  supreme  merit  of  Ruskin  to  reject  the  departmental 
Christianity  of  the  Victorian  age,  and  to  insist  that  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  which  his  contemporaries  glorified  as  a  hberation  from 
monkish  restraints,  was  the  rebirth  not  only  of  the  Roman  arch 
and  of  the  Greek  orders,  but  of  Roman  pride  and  Greek  morals. 
The  architecture  of  humanism  which  Ruskin  hated  found  a 
brilliant  champion  in  Mr.  Geoffrey  Scott. 


TOTALITARIAN  CHRISTIANITY 


Mr.  T.  S,  Gregory,  in  his  book,  “  The  Unfinished  Universe  ” 
(Faber  &  Faber,  los.  6d.),  comes  forward  as  the  apologist  for  a 
Christianity  no  less  totahtarian  than  Ruskin’s.  Mr.  Gregory  has 
been  well  known  in  the  religious  world  for  years  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  but  his  recent 
conversion  to  Catholicism  came  as  no  surprise  to  those  who  knew 
him.  His  book  will  offend  few  susceptibilities  for  he  is  less 
concerned  to  prove  that  Protestantism  is  wrong  than  that 
Christianity  is  right,  and  he  is  less  interested  in  attacking  the 
doctrines  of  any  particular  sect  than  in  refuting  the  general 
heresy  that  Christianity  is  a  kind  of  extra  to  be  superimposed 
upon  civilization  rather  than  a  leaven  which  permeates  society 
as  a  whole. 

"  The  Unfinished  Universe  ”  is  an  attempt  to  reinterpret 
history  in  terms  of  spiritual  values.  Mr.  Gregory  possesses  three 
qualifications  for  this  task.  He  is  exceptionally  well  read;  he 
has  vision ;  and  he  has  a  sympathetic  imderstanding  even  of  the 
beliefs  which  he  rejects. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  book  is  the  opening  part 
which  contains  Mr.  Gregory’s  survey  of  the  classic  world,  a  valu¬ 
able  corrective,  incidentally,  to  the  exaggerations  of  our  pro¬ 
fessional  Hellenists. 

One  need  not  accept  Mr.  Gregory’s  main  thesis,  one  need  not 
even  be  a  Christian,  one  need  only  possess  some  understanding  of 
our  traditional  European  culture  to  read  with  sheer  delight 
Mr.  Gregory’s  analysis  of  the  successive  attacks  on  that  culture 
which  began  with  the  Renaissance  and  proceeded  through  the 
rationali^  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  materialism  of  the 
nineteenth. 

“  The  Unfinished  Universe  ”  will  take  high  rank  not  only 
among  the  classics  of  Christian  apologetics,  but  also  among  the 
most  successful  attempts  to  reinterpret  history  in  terms  of  man’s 
relation  to  God. 

Arnold  Lunn. 


The  Martyr  King 

The  Letters  of  Charles  I.  Edited  by  Sir  Charles  Petrie.  (Cassell 
and  Co.,  Ltd.  los.  6d.) 

These  letters  arranged  chronologically,  and  connected  by 
brief  paragraphs  which  enable  a  reader  to  grasp  the  circumstances 
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in  which  each  was  written,  present  us  with  what  is,  in  effect,  the 
unconsciously  produced  autobiography  of  Charles  I.  Many  of 
them — ^manifestly  intended  for  no  other  eyes  than  those  of  the 
addressees — rev^  a  rich  humanity  which  will  astonish  those  who 
regard  this  king  as  httle  more  than  a  cold  embodiment  of  the 
principle  of  divine  right.  As  a  small  boy,  he  sends  condolences 
to  his  mother  who  is  separated  from  him  owing  to  an  attack  of 
gout.  “  ...  I  must  for  many  causes  be  sorry;  and  specially 
because  it  is  troublesome  to  you,  and  has  deprived  me  of  your 
most  comfortable  sight,  and  of  many  good  dinners ;  the  which  I 
hope,  by  God’s  grace,  shortly  to  enjoy.”  When  newly  married, 
Charles  finds  that  his  wife’s  French  followers  make  use  of  her  to 
advance  their  personal  interests,  which  creates  "  unkindnesses 
and  distastes  ”  between  him  and  her.  So  he  writes  to 
Buckingham, — "  I  command  you  send  all  the  French  away  to¬ 
morrow  out  of  the  town.  If  you  can,  by  fair  means  (but  stick  not 
long  disputing),  otherwise  force  them  away;  driving  them  away 
like  so  many  ^d  beasts,  until  you  have  shipped  them ;  and  so  the 
devil  go  with  them.”  How  would  this  brisk  passage  lose  were 
it  recast  with  the  flabby  evasions  of  the  modem  diplomatic  style ! 

Had  Charles  received  supphes  upon  the  same  hberal  scale  as 
his  predecessors,  there  would  have  been  no  friction  between 
himself  and  his  Conunons,  hence  no  civil  war.  But  the  merchants 
had  supplanted  the  older  agriculturists,  and  he  soon  realized  that 
the  principle  of  no  grants  without  concessions,  pushed  as  they 
pushed  it,  to  extremes,  would  leave  him  nothing  of  King  but  the 
empty  title.  His  weak  sacrifice  of  Strafford,  which  he  ever  after¬ 
wards  regretted,  availed  him  nothing,  and  it  seems  no  less  certain 
that  had  he  conceded  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  for  which  the 
Puritans  pressed,  only  further  and  yet  further  concessions  would 
have  been  wrung  from  him.  The  money  levied  of  necessity,  in 
default  of  grants  from  the  Commons,  was  put  to  none  but 
laudable  uses.  Ship  Money  was  expended  upon  ships,  those  of 
the  British  navy,  ”...  because  pirates  ...  as  well  Turks  as  others 
.  .  .  taking  by  force  and  spoiling  the  ships  .  .  .  and  merchan¬ 
dises  ...  of  our  subjects  .  .  .  which  have  been  accustomed 
anciently  to  be  defended  by  the  English  nation  ...  at  their 
pleasure  have  carried  away  the  men  in  the  same  into  miserable 
captivity.”  The  English  sea-captain  in  a  Turkish  dungeon 
would  not  regard  John  Hampden  as  a  hero  for  opposing  Ship 
Money,  and  supporting,  against  the  Government,  the  cynicd 
contention  of  the  inland  counties  for  exemption  from  contributing 


THE  MARTYR  KING 

towards  the  protection  of  their  fellow  countrymen  in  peril  on  the 
seas. 

This  admirable  collection  of  letters  enables  us  to  follow  point 
by  point  the  fluctuations  of  the  Civil  War.  We  witness  the 
I^g’s  un-Cromwellian  restraint  when  victorious,  his  fortitude 
in  prison,  his  dignity  when  confronted  with  his  judges.  His 
protest  against  the  illegahty  of  the  coiurt  which  tried  him  being 
overruled,  “  I  am  not  suffered  to  speak,”  cried  he,  "  expect  what 
justice  other  people  will  have,”  This  was  sound  criticism,  and 
events  proved  him  a  prophet. 

Kenneth  Hare. 


I  Prose  and  Poetry 

The  Fable  of  the  Bees.  By  Bernard  Mandeville.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Douglas  Garman.  (Wishart.  6s.) 

\  Bernard  Mandeville  was  exceptionally  versed  in  the 
i  abstractions  and  special  idiom  of  his  period,  but  his  peculiar  merit 
I  is  that,  while  he  is  a  master  of  eighteenth-century  elegance,  his 
attitude  to  life  is  more  detached  than  that  of  most  of  his  better- 
known  contemporaries. 

1  His  "  Fable  of  the  Bees  ”  is  too  much  in  the  sententious 
•  manner  of  Pope  to  be  as  diverting  as  the  prose  works  included  in 
j  this  volume,  which  all  expound  the  thesis  of  the  Fable  that  private 
I  vices  are  public  benefits.  “  The  great  taskmasters,  necessity, 
avarice,  envy  and  ambition,  each  in  the  class  that  belongs  to  him, 
keep  the  members  of  the  society  to  their  labour,  and  make  them 
all  submit,  most  of  them  cheerfully,  to  the  drudgery  of  their 
station.” 

Mandeville's  particular  butt  is  the  Lord  Shaftesbury  of  his 
day,  a  free-thinker  who  held  that  human  conduct  is  governed  by 
.natural  virtue,  a  sort  of  English  Candide.  Mandeville  asfe 
whether  a  widow  who  spends  forty  shillings  to  apprentice  her 
son  to  a  chimney  sweep  is  actuated  by  desire  to  benefit  the  body 
politic,  having  observed  that  unswept  chimneys  may  produce 
conflagrations. 

To  attribute  high  sentiments  to  a  common  woman  was  the 
most  effective  refutation  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  argument,  and 
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the  eighteenth-century  dislike  and  contempt  for  the  lower  orders 
is  well  given  in  the  remarks  of  the  more  pompous  member  of  the 
little  party  who  conduct  the  Dialogue  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
They  are  arguing  the  respective  merits  of  the  opera  and  play¬ 
houses.  Horatio  complains  of  the  companies  who  frequent 
playhouses,  “  some  of  which  are  almost  of  the  lowest  rank  of 
all  .  .  .  the  odd  mixture  of  high  and  low  that  are  all  partaking 
of  the  same  diversion,  without  regard  to  dress  or  quality, 
are  all  very  offensive;  ...  At  the  opera  the  company  is  of 
another  sort :  the  place  itself  is  a  security  to  peace,  as  well  as 
every  one's  honour,  and  it  is  impossible  to  name  another  where 
blooming  innocence  and  irresistible  virtue  stand  in  so  little  need 
of  guardians  ...  If  you  will  mind  the  grave  deportment  of  the 
assembly,  and  the  consciousness  that  appears  in  every  countenance, 
of  the  respect  they  owe  to  each  other,  you  will  be  forced  to  confess 
that  upon  earth  ^ere  cannot  be  a  pastime  more  agreeable.” 

Prudery  reached  its  height  in  the  Georgian  rather  than  in  the 
Victorian  period — it  was  an  eighteenth-century  squire  described 
by  Hayley  who  threw  a  little  veil  over  every  part  of  his  marble 
treasures  where  he  thought  the  freedom  of  ancient  art  could 
excite  painful  surprise.  Mandeville’s  diverting  analysis  of  female 
modesty  must  have  been  disconcerting  in  his  time,  as  his 
emphasis  on  the  motive-power  of  ambition  and  envy  makes 
him  more  akin  to  our  age  than  his  own. 

The  amount  of  information  on  eighteenth-century  thought 
conveyed  by  Mr.  Carman  in  his  very  lucid  and  able  introduction  is 
as  surprising  as  the  amount  of  matter  (over  90,000  words  prose 
and  a  long  poem)  contained  in  the  slim  proportions  of  this  graceful 
volume. 

Brian  Lunn. 


Fiction 

Captain  Patch.  By  T.  F.  Powys.  (Chatto  &  Windus.  73.  6d.) 
Enbury  Heath.  By  Stella  Gibbons.  (Longmans.  7s.  6d.) 

Love  in  Winter.  By  Storm  Jameson.  (Ca^ll.  7s.  6d.) 

Pylon.  By  William  Faulkner.  (Chatto  &  Windus.  7s.  6d.) 

The  Shipbuilders.  By  George  Blake.  (Faber  &  Faber.  6s.  6d.) 

The  short  stories  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Powys  are  nearer  to  the  true 
short  story  than  many  compositions  that  go  loosely  by  that 
name.  A  story,  however  short,  in  order  to  be  a  story  should  have 
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a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end,  as  have,  for  example,  most  of 
the  parables.  When  the  writing  turns  upon  a  single  incident,  and 
leaves  a  vista  neither  before  nor  after,  it  is  an  anecdote.  The 
method  of  Mr.  Pow5rs  seems  deceptively  simple.  It  is  to  take  a 
character  in  rural  life,  whether  in  village  or  little  country  town, 
to  allow  the  person  to  become  possessed  by  some  idea,  usually 
verging  on  a  fantasy,  and  then  to  relate  what  happens.  His 
present  collection  varies  in  interest.  The  most  typical  concerns 
a  man  who  gave  away  all  he  had  as  a  magnificent  advertisement, 
and  throve  exceedingly  (with  not  more  than  a  slight  strain  on  the 
credulity  of  the  reader).  Often  the  ideas  that  possess  these 
people  are  simple  and  pathetic,  but  whoever  they  are  they  radiate 
an  environment,  and  most  of  the  incidents  seem  to  compress  the 
life-story  of  the  victim.  The  writing  is  beautifully  simple,  and 
even  the  few  that  seem  inconsequent  or  imrealized  are  charming 
to  read.  We  are  introduced  into  a  httle  world,  a  little  Wessex, 
and  the  stories  are  curious  because  while  not  seeming  to  be  at  all 
modem  they  are  also  not  out  of  date.  Here  is  a  genuine  talent, 
whose  inventiveness  is  matched  by  the  smallness  of  the  canvas 
it  prefers. 

Miss  Stella  Gibbons’s  new  novel  is  of  the  opposite  kind.  It  is, 
in  substance,  a  short  story,  a  long  anecdote,  either  stopping  too 
soon  or  told  at  uimecessary  length.  A  dnmken  doctor  dies,  and 
his  three  children,  whose  joint  ages  amount  to  sixty  years,  decide 
to  live  together  in  a  cottage  on  Enbury  Heath,  which  is  very  like 
Hampstead.  Sophie,  the  eldest,  is  the  steady  one  of  the  three, 
and  the  entire  story  consists  of  their  summer  in  the  cottage,  during 
which  their  noisy  night-parties  defeat  her  attempt  to  begin  an 
orderly  life  at  last.  The  picture  of  youthful  squalor  and  cheerful 
fecklessness  is  trae  to  life ;  but  the  heavy  imcles  and  aunts  who 
hover  over  the  three  youngsters  only  just  escape  from  being  lay 
figures.  We  are  interested  enough  in  the  young  people  to  wonder 
what  will  happen  to  them,  but  the  book  stops  when  the  two  boys 
have  shamefacedly  told  their  sister  that  they  want  to  go  off  with 
a  flashy  yoimg  friend  and  that  she  must  therefore  find  a  room  for 
herself.  This  is  rather  thin  fare  for  three  hundred  pages,  but  the 
instalment  (so  far  as  it  goes)  is  a  good  opening  which  deserves  a 
sequel. 

Miss  Storm  Jameson’s  new  novel  is  the  second  of  a  trilogy; 
we  must  remember  its  ambition  when  considering  its  scale.  The 
scene  is  crowded  with  figures  and  makes  a  panorama  of  London’s 
working,  social,  business,  journalistic  life.  The  thread  that 
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unites  the  crowd  is  the  love  of  the  affectionate,  self-sacrificing  I 
Hervey  for  the  weak  and  therefore  selfish  Nicholas.  Each  of  \ 
them  is  unhappily  married,  but  each  finds  imdeniable  ties  with  f 
the  partner  ea^  has  left.  Since  marriage  is  not  a  contract,  such  I 
ties  are  unescapable,  but  I  do  not  recall  a  recent  novel  of  divorcing  ' 
couples  in  which  these  ties  have  been  admitted  so  frankly.  Another  i 
merit  in  the  book  is  the  way  in  which  its  characters  stumble  t 
through  life,  turn  back  on  their  paths,  betray  illogicality  and  > 
bewilderment.  Hervey  especially  is  admirably  drawn,  and  the  | 
many  conversations  have  the  reality  that  comes  from  ^e  incon¬ 
sequence  of  ordinary  talk.  Most  people  in  fiction  embody  a  : 
logical  formula  or  are  fixed  types.  Real  people  are  scarcely  ever  i 
logical  in  their  human  relations  in  this  way.  The  relation  of  | 
Hervey  to  Nicholas  is  the  best  part  of  the  book,  for  Hervey  is  a 
Uving  WOTian.  Though  the  panorama  is  well  done,  even  if  there 
are  too  many  people  to  remember  easily,  and  though  the  interest 
of  the  big  setting  is  maintained,  the  surface  of  life  cannot  but  i 
seem  thin  compared  with  the  heart  of  humanity  beneath  it.  Miss  : 
Jameson’s  novel  is  far  above  the  average,  for  to  skill,  variety  of 
interest,  and  verisimihtude  she  can  add  the  study  of  a  rich 
emotional  nature  as  familiar  to  us  as  an  old  friend,  as  true  to  life 
as  a  human  instinct.  Many  widely  acclaimed  novels  will  seem  j 
crude  after  the  simphcity  of  this  careful  portrait. 

At  first  sight,  and  for  three-quarters  of  the  book,  "  Pylon  " 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  American  novels  designed  to  mimic  a 
pneumatic  drill.  All  noise,  ccmfusion,  power  and  nightmare,  with 
American  conversation  difftcult  to  follow  and  transitions  as  tiring  J 
as  electrical  advertisements  in  changing  lights,  it  mimics  an  | 
existence  that  has  nothing  for  fine  art.  Anything  can  be  described,  i 
but  not  everything  is  worth  describing.  It  tdls  how  a  reporter  i 
became  absorbed  in  a  party  of  aviators  and  parachutists  who  lead 
a  precarious  existence  competing  for  inadequate  prizes.  The  , 
reporter  befriends  them  in  their  need,  and  his  pity  is  the  only  j 
hximan  interest.  Toward  the  end,  however,  the  racket  of  the  ] 
story  gives  place  to  the  simpler  emotions  awakened  in  the  party  ! 
by  a  tragedy  for  one  of  them,  and  this  shows  that  Mr.  Faidkner  ' 
is  not  the  dupe  (rf  his  method.  People  who  like  steel  furniture  ■ 
should  like  this  book.  Those  who  do  not  can  pass  it  by  without 
much  injustice  to  Mr.  Faulkner. 

Mr.  George  Blake's  new  novel  is  another  panorama,  this  time 
of  the  decay  of  shipbuilding  on  the  Clyde.  It  is  a  highly  competent 
piece  of  wwk,  a  close  parallel  to  Mr.  Brett  Young's  complementary 
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panorama  of  the  decay  of  a  village  in  “  This  Little  World.”  It 
deserves  an  equal  success,  and  (so  far  as  I  know  his  others)  is  Mr. 
Blake’s  best  novel  as  yet.  The  end  of  a  great  industry;  the 
nightmare  of  unemployment,  for  the  rich  owners  as  well  as  for 
the  poor  fellows  slouching  aimlessly  on  the  dole;  both  extremes 
of  the  crisis  are  vividly  depicted  in  the  two  homes  of  one  master 
and  one  man  equally  impotent  to  escape.  It  makes  excellent 
reading,  and  no  demur  is  implied  in  the  regret  that  the  competent 
few  among  novelists  should  not  have  a  dash  more  of  poetry  in 
them  while  the  imaginative  few  likewise  miss  the  solidity  of  these 
good  constructors. 

OSBERT  BuRDETT. 


Common-sense  Philology 

The  Lost  Language  of  London.  By  Harold  Bayley.  (Jonathan 
Cape,  Ltd.  los.  6d.  net.) 

Mr.  Bayley  maintains  that  to  trace  words  to  their  origins, 
philology,  though  essential,  is  not  of  such  exclusive  importance 
as  to  render  folklore,  history,  psychology,  and  common  sense 
superfluous.  In  a  volume  on  place-names,  “  Anerley  ”  in  South 
London,  is  thus  described, — "  Not  in  Domesday,  Meadow  of  Aner 
.  .  .  See  -Ley.”  Mr.  Bayley  comments — ”  Mr.  Aner  never 
owned  a  lea  in  this  neighbourhood;  nor  is  the  name  likely  to  be 
found  in  Domesday,  for  the  railway  station  named  Anerley  arose 
from  a  conunercial  transaction  of  not  long  ago.  When  the  London 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  were  constructing  their  line, 
the  land  in  this  neighbourhood  was  owned  by  a  Scotsman  who 
had  named  his  house  ‘  Anerley ' ;  he  sold  the  railway  their 
required  property  with  the  proviso  that  the  station  biiilt  upon  it 
should  bear  that  name.”  Such  are  the  vagaries  of  philologists 
who  neglect  local  history ! 

Mr.  Bayley  protests  against  those  etymologists  who,  against 
probability,  render  words  ”  verminous.”  Such  are  they  who 
interpret  ”  Fehxstowe  ”  as  "  Filth  Stowe,”  or  “  Maiden  Lane  ” 
as  "  Midden  (dunghill)  Lane.”  In  this  connection,  I  have  myself 
ventured  protests  against  the  derivation  of  ”  Cowslip  ”  from 
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"  Cows’  Slop,”  although  championed  by  Skeat.  Psychology  is 
against  it.  He  would  be  an  odd  fellow  whom  the  sight  of  spring 
flowers  put  into  thoughts  of  a  privy.  Ben  Jonson's  variant  of 
the  word,  ”  Lips  of  Cows,”  goes  some  way  towards  supporting 
my  contention.  With  regard  to  ”  Maiden  ”  and  ”  Midden,”  Mr. 
Bayley  points  out  that  ”  Maiden  Castle,”  Edinburgh,  is  referred 
to  so  early  as  1150  as  "  Castellum  puellarum.”  Artists  have 
always  evinced  an  odd  propensity  for  painting  young  women ;  and, 
from  tavern  signs  displa5dng  their  heads,  adjoining  lanes  have 
been  christened.  In  short,  paradoxical  though  it  may  appear  to 
some,  Mr.  Bayley  associates  the  ”  Maidens  ”  of  our  place  names 
with  the  ideas  of  virginity  and  youth.  ”  The  Lost  Language  of 
London  ”  aboimds  in  stimulating  and  suggestive  theories.  The 
Britons  supposed  themselves  to  be  of  Trojan  stock.  Medieval 
writers  name  the  prehistoric  British  capital  “  Tro5movant.” 
Mr.  Bayley  reminds  us  ”  it  is  a  pertinent  fact  that  Colchester 
(the  oldest  recorded  town  in  Britain)  was  in  Caesar’s  time  the 
headquarters  of  the  Trinovantes.” 

Here  are  some  curious  glosses  upon  place  -  names. 
”  Twickenham  ”  may  commemorate  a  legend  of  two  fairy  kings  ! 

The  “Man”  whom,  with  his  “Dog,”  Caliban  saw -in  the 
moon  was  originally  of  the  contrary  sex.  His  prototype  was  the 
virgin  goddess  Nehialennia,  the  British  Diana.  The  Dog  likewise 
was  formerly  feminine,  her  greyhound  bitch,  symbolic  of  fecundity. 
The  “  Man  ”  supplanted  the  goddess  in  the  moon  and  appropriated 
her  hound.  Let  feminists  ponder  this  odious  example  of  male 
spoliation  and  tyranny ! 

Elgin  Crescent  has  seldom  been  thought  one  of  the  more 
significant  European  monuments,  but  a  tourist  who  has  studied 
his  Bayley  will  observe  it  with  interest.  “  Elle,”  in  Scandinavian, 
signifies  “  Fairy  ”  (compare  “  Elf  ”).  “  G5me  ”  is  "  Woman,”  and 
cognate  with  the  Greek  “  Gune,”  and  thus  the  Crescent  appears 
as  that  of  the  “  Fairy  Woman  ”  1  A  fact  that  may  appeal  to 
some  is  that  the  “  Lion  and  the  Unicom  ”  of  nursery  fable  and  the 
“  Royal  Arms,”  date  back  to  approximately  three  thousand  five 
hundred  years  B.C.! 

But  I  must  express  something  like  a  feeling  of  personal 
indebtedness  to  this  delightful  folklorist  and  philologist  for  giving 
me  grounds  for  supposing  that  Pan,  the  Hellenic  deity  of  flocks, 
heights,  and  waters — ^Arcadian  Pan — ^was  formerly  worshipped 
in  Penton  Grove  1 
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Robert  Somervell 

Robert  Somervell  ;  For  Thirty-Three  Years  Assistant  Master  and 
Bursar  at  Harrow  School.  Chapters  of  Autobiography.  Edited 
with  additional  material  by  His  Sons.  (Faber.  5s.) 

This  memoir  confesses  itself  to  be  intended  for  friends  of  its 
subject,  but  a  much  wider  public  is  bound  to  find  it  as  pleasurable 
as  it  is  easy  to  read. 

Robert  Somervell  was  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  firm  now 
known  as  Somervell  Brothers,  the  manufacturers  of  “  K  ”  shoes, 
a  firm  which,  in  employing  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  is  the 
industrial  mainstay  of  the  town  of  Kendal.  Bom  in  1851,  he 
left  school  at  fifteen,  and  from  that  moment  till  he  was  twenty- 
seven  he  worked  in  the  office  of  the  family  business.  Then,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  went  to  Cambridge  as  a  junior 
member  of  King’s.  After  his  second  term  he  returned  to  Kendal 
and  for  eighteen  months  helped  the  business  to  make  good  a 
loss  incurred  partly  at  his  instigation.  But  in  October,  1880, 
by  which  time  he  was  twenty-nine,  he  again  went  to  Cambridge, 
completed  his  course,  and  took  his  degree.  ^  After  four  years  as  a 
master  at  Liverpool  College,  he  was  brought  to  Harrow  by 
Bishop  Welldon,  who  had  known  him  at  King’s  and  was  now 
headmaster.  He  was  then  thirty-six.  A  year  later  he  became 
bursar.  Not  till  thirteen  years  after  that  he  got  a  small  house, 
and  he  was  over  fifty-two  when  he  entered  on  the  dignities  and 
emoluments  of  the  mastership  of  a  large  house.  He  retired  from 
his  mastership  at  sixty,  but  retained  the  bursarship  eight  years 
longer.  He  then  retired  to  Sevenoaks,  where  he  passed  the 
remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  life.  He  died  last  year. 

Though  ruled  by  an  exceptional  sense  of  duty  and  high¬ 
mindedness,  his  career  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  unremarkable 
except  for  the  decision  he  took  in  his  maturity  to  abandon  the 
business  for  the  academic  world.  But  because  taken  in  his 
maturity  that  decision  is  surely  of  the  highest  human  interest. 
To  carry  it  out  involved,  not  only  in  all  probability  an  ultimate 
financial  sacrifice,  but  also  the  exertion  of  much  energy  and 
perseverance.  It  is  ordinary  enough  for  a  man  to  drift  out  of 
one  occupation  into  another,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  one  deliberately 
changing  his  course  when  aware  that  he  must  do  so  at  such  a 
price.  It  is  rare  and  it  is  dramatic. 

For  necessarily  the  decision  must  have  been  preceded  by  a 
gradual  and  unusual  internal  development.  If  in  any  respect 
this  little  memoir  is  disappointing,  it  is  that  after  raising  expecta- 
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tions  it  says  little  explicitly  of  how  the  change  of  direction  came 
to  be  made.  The  reader  is  left  to  imagine  what  he  can  from 
the  account  of  Robert  Somervell’s  growing  interest  in  books 
during  his  twelve  years  of  business  life  and  his  contacts  in  the  same 
period  with  Ruskin  and  Octavia  Hill. 

The  memoir  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  an  autobiography 
left  by  its  subject  and  of  material  gathered  by  his  two  sons. 
These,  incidentally,  can  only  have  benefited  by  the  momentous 
step  resolved  upon  by  their  father  before  they  were  born.  The 
elder,  in  addition  to  being  an  assistant  master  at  Tonbridge, 
is  the  author  of  "A  Short  History  of  Religion  ”  and  of 
“  English  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  The  younger 
is  Sir  Donald  Somervell,  the  Solicitor-General.  If  both  sons  are 
responsible  for  the  book,  the  elder  alone  has  written  it.  He  has 
done  his  job  with  singular  economy,  competence,  and  charm. 

Montgomery  Belgion. 


Sound  and  Furys 

The  Furys.  By  James  Hanley.  (Chatto  &  Windus.  los.  6d.) 

Mr.  Hanley’s  novel  has  appeared  amid  a  good  many  alarms 
and  excursions.  It  has  been  widely  and  quite  favourably  reviewed 
and  its  dust  cover  contains  a  fulsome  extract  from  an  enthusiastic 
letter  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Powys  to  the  author.  Perhaps  the  length  as 
much  as  anything  is  the  cause  of  this,  for  there  is  very  httle  else. 
A  ten-and-sixpenny  novel  automatically  attracts  attention,  but 
it  could  easily  have  been  condensed  into  an  ordinary  volume. 

It  deals  with  the  life  of  a  working  class  family  in  a  great  sea 
port — fairly  obviously,  Liverpool — ^with  the  troubles  of  Mrs.  Fury 
and  her  ex-seaman  husband,  with  Peter,  the  son  who  after  seven 
years  training  as  a  Catholic  priest,  is  expelled  from  his  college  in 
Ireland,  and  with  the  seedy  and  catty  and  brutal  or  merely  tedious 
relatives  who  hover  round.  The  actual  scenes  are  convincing 
enough,  and  some — especially  the  description  of  conditions 
during  the  General  Strike — are  quite  impressive.  But  the  book 
remains  imsatisfying.  There  are  too  many  interests  in  it,  and 
the  emphasis  on  them  varies  so  queerly;  character  is  too  often 
sacrificed  to  rather  long -winded  and  unnecessary  narrative. 
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The  relations  between  Peter  and  his  mother  derive,  as  one  review 
has  already  pointed  out,  from  the  very  similar  situation  in  "  Sons 
and  Lovers,”  and  Lawrence  did  it  much  better.  The  trouble  is 
that  Mr.  Hanley  seems  to  write  here  always  from  his  head,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  book  reads  like  an  elaborate  sketch  for  a 
picture  rather  than  the  picture  itself.  The  character  of  Peter, 
for  example,  is  nothing  more  than  a  sketch — it  is  shadowy  and 
vague,  and  only  coherent  because  the  difficulties  are  never  re^zed. 
This  sketchiness  may  be,  of  course,  an  attempt  at  restraint,  but 
the  effect  certainly  remains  sketchy  in  spite  of  it.  And,  secondly — 
a  technical  point — the  dialogue  is  too  often  far  too  erudite  and 
pompous.  One  can  be  grateful  for  the  absence  of  the  complicated 
and  tedious  dialect  which  writers  of  such  novels  usually  inflict 
upon  us,  but  it  is  purely  unnecessary  to  react  so  far,  and  make  the 
proletariat  address  each  other  like  dons. 

Altogether,  the  book  has  a  tremendous  theme  with  ample 
possibilities.  But  though  one  feels  always  that  Mr.  Hanley  has 
mapped  out  his  inaterial  adequately  and  knows  what  he  is  about, 
one  feels  very  rarely  that  he  has  really  come  to  grips  with  it. 

Norman  Leach. 


Books  Recommended 

Morality  and  Religion.  Henri  Bergson.  (Macmillan.  los.) 

France  in  Danger.  Andr6  Tardieu.  (Denis  Archer.  15s.) 

Milton.  Hilaire  Belloc.  (Cassell.  123. 6d.) 

The  Georgian  Literary  Scene.  Frank  Swinnerton,  (Heinemaim. 

I2S.  6d.) 

Highways  and  Byways  in  the  West  Highlands.  Seton  Gordon. 
Illustrated  by  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron.  (Macmillan.  73.  6d.) 

Through  the  Weather  House.  R.  A.  Watson  Watt.  (Peter  Davies. 
73.  6d.) 

Robert  Somervell.  Assistant  Master  and  Bursar  at  Harrow 
School.  Chapters  of  Autobiography.  Edited  by  his  sons.  (Faber 
and  Faber.  5s.) 
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By  Quid  Nunc 


T  ONDON  is  very  full  of  visitors,  more  than-  have  been  here  ever  before,  all 
^  attracted  by  the  Jubilee  and  its  many  associations  of  festivity.  These  visiton 
— ^many  of  them  foreigners — have  their  own  way  of  expressing  pleasure  and 
reverence  for  the  British  Throne,  Americans  will  vie  with  Britishers  in  acclaiming 
the  Royal  House,  so  will  French  and  Italians,  and  many  a  dusky-hued  son  of  thej 
East,  There  are  not  so  many  with  us  who  can  recall  the  first  Jubilee  celebrationsj 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  times  are  much  changed,  but  despite  these  great  changes, 
the  devotion  towards  and  love  for  the  British  Royal  Family  has  increased  and  not 
diminished.  It  will  be  something  for  future  historians  to  notice. 

What  England  would  be  without  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family  as  thel 
fulcrum  of  the  Empire  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Other  nations,  and  none  too] 
happily,  have  essayed  the  change  of  throwing  overboard  all  semblance  of  Royalty. 
We,  with  our  democratic  Constitution,  are  still  the  envy  of  the  majority  of  hide 
bound  Republicans.  What  is  the  secret  of  the  British  Empire’s  success  and 
wonderful  family  unity  ?  The  answer  is  the  Throne.  And,  therefore,  to  everyone 
in  the  land  the  coming  Jubilee  has  a  personal  meaning.  It  is  the  unity  of  all 
classes  and  creeds  in  honouring  the  great  ideal  of  the  Empire’s  existence. 


CUMMER  and  summer  sports  are  with  us.  Cricket  bats  and  tennis  rackets] 
are  being  looked  over.  A  bat,  like  a  gun,  can  have  too  much  or  too  little  oil. 
Rackets  get  limp — too  limp,  indeed — before  being  restrung,  and  in  consequencej 
even  good  players  can  never  do  themselves  justice.  In  many  private  houses  and 
week-end  resorts  where  tennis  is  played  the  unfortunate  guest  can  never  show 
his  or  her  best  form,  because  of  some  defect  in  the  racket.  Gut  is  not  only  mere 
gut  by  a  long  way,  as  the  fisherman  would  tell  us,  and  for  the  tennis  expert  thej 
best  of  all  gut  is  Edward’s.  Now  is  the  time  to  test  that. 


A  PROPOS  of  tennis,  I  know  I  will  be  called  over  the  coals  if  I  say  that  it  was 
to  an  officer  of  the  ist  Dragoon  Guards  that  the  game  of  "  lawn  tennis  ”  is 
really  due.  Some  will  aver  that  tennis  is  a  very  ancient  ball  game,  but  I  am 
emphatic  on  this  point  that  the  first  time  the  name  “  Lawn  Tennis  ”  appeared 
in  the  London  Press  was  in  the  issue  of  March  7, 1874,  of  a  Military  paper.  Therein; 
it  was  claimed  that  a  Major  Wingfield,  ist  Dragoon  Guards,  gave  the  game  it: 
name,  and  considered  that  the  space  required,  20  yards  by  10,  made  it  very  suit 
able  for  a  barrack  yard  and  parade  ground,  and  desired  its  adoption  in  every| 
barrack  square  as  a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  barrack  life. 


IJECAUSE  Badminton  was  not  a  suitable  game  in  the  open  when  there  was 
^  any  wind.  Major  Wingfield  substituted  a  light  ball  for  the  shuttlecock.  At 
any  rate  the  first  time  the  game  "  Lawn  Tennis,”  so  called,  was  played  in 
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land  was  at  Prince’s  Cricket  Ground,  Hans  Place,  Brompton,  on  May  6, 18741 
ugh,  under  the  curious  name  of  "  Spairistike,”  the  game  was  played  on  private 
unds  at  Nantclwyd  in  December  of  the  previous  year.  And  now  for  tennis 
otees  and  historians  to  prove  that  the  game  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Methuselah. 


’  a  printer’s  error  the  very  admirable  French  Vermouth, "  Fontorice,”  a  product 
of  the  famous  House  of  Cinzano,  was  spelt  with  an  “  e  ”  where  the  second 
’’  should  be.  There  should  be  no  mistake  made  about  the  genuine  article,  for 
e  is  only  one  "  Fontorice,”  and  I  have  never  heard  that  it  has  been  surpassed, 
h  soda  water  and  a  little  gin  it  would  revive  the  whole  system  on  any  gruelling 
in  the  sun.  On  a  march  outside  Khartoum  last  year  some  "  Fontorice  ”  was 
vered  in  the  officers’  mess  kit,  to  the  joy  of  all.  I  commend  it  most  warmly 
ideal  summer  beverage  of  refreshment. 


AVE  just  been  house-furnishing,  and  I  found  a  treasure  in  the  Mekelite 
andy  Lamp,  suitable  for  wall,  b^ail,  table  or  nightlight,  which  I  obtained 
the  Mek-Elek  Engineering  ^mpany,  16,  Douglas  Street,  S.W.  Reading- 
ps  are  so  valuable  an  item,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  one  where  the  combina- 
of  joints  enables  the  light  to  fall  wherever  it  is  required,  while  the  reflector 
ided  shields  the  eyes  from  any  hurtful  glare. 

1  It  is  not  so  easy  as  it  may  seem  to  read  always  in  comfort.  The  old-fashioned 
Lrest  is  out  of  date.  The  Mek-Elek  firm  provides  also  a  book-holder,  which 
be  placed  exactly  where  wanted,  on  the  bed,  or  arm  of  chair  or  table.  The 
^  is  slipi^d  over  a  centre  peg  and  the  reflector  throws  a  clear  light  on  its  pages, 
■imp  ^ing  shielded  from  the  eyes.  In  these  days  of  universal  electric  lighting 
"is  one  of  the  best  devices  I  have  seen,  leaving  both  hands  free  to  carry  on  with 

tal,  or  smoke,  or  knit,  or  remain  covered  in  l^d  and  still  able  to  read  in  perfect 
ort.  Try,  too,  a  Mekelite  mirror  with  the  reflectors  throwing  the  light  side- 
i  on  to  the  face.  It  modernizes  at  a  touch  all  the  practical  uses  of  the  old¬ 
ened  mirror. 


UST  not  forget  that  one  of  the  State’s  first  duties  is  to  protect  its  citizens 
om  dangerous  diseases  the  better  to  ensure  a  healthy  community.  Lord 
laird  states  that  the  appeal  which  the  Lock  Hospital,  now  approaching  its 
ntenary  of  activity,  makes,  is  probably  "  the  most  difficult  in  the  world  to 
e."  He  should  know,  for  he  is  its  Chairman,  and  last  year  nearly  200,000  out- 
!nts  alone  were  treated  for  that  “  black  plague  ”  of  suffering  humanity,  some 
or  other  of  venereal  disease.  I  make  no  attempt  to  disguise  what  this  means, 
very  guilty  contractor  of  these  diseases  there  are  often  many  of  innocent 
■setion,  and  a  visit  to  the  children’s  wards  alone  should  convince  and  convert 
nost  unsympathetic  individual  of  the  need  of  action  and  the  still  greater  need 
ancial  support,  the  only  possible  way  "  the  you’s  and  I’s  ”  of  the  community 
lelp. 

Hie  curse  of  the  whole  problem  is  the  danger  of  concealment  and  the  false 
of  fearing  that  his  or  her  infection  may  be  made  public.  That  false  pride 
cen  knocked  out  of  all  our  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  hence  to-day  the  Services 
far  fewer  patients  to  deal  with  than  was  the  case  before  the  war.  Some 
e,  over  sensitive  about  their  own  perfections,  deplore  the  necessity  of  such  an 
ution,  forgetting  altogether  that  it  carries  on  valuable  research  work, 
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rescue  and  after-care  work,  trains  patients  for  employment,  finds  them  situa 
teaches  practitioners  and  medical  students  how  best  to  deal  with  the  evil, 
eSvoms  in  every  way  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  Every  understai 
SmSn  being  must  co^ider  the  generation  yet  unborn  i  love  of  coun^ 
Sates  Then  such  being  the  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  aU  o  render  such  ^ 
they  can.  Moral  preaching  is  of  little  avail  without  practical  help. 


CIR  KINGSLEY  WOOD,  the  Postmaster-General,  writing  to  Mr.  Alfred 
^  to  rongratnlate  him  on  the  JubUee  of  hh  "  Drrectory  of  Tekp 
AdtosL,"  says  that  a  “  telegraphic  address  has  become  part  of  the  goodwill 
business  a  medium  of  publicity  and  an  indication  of  perrnMenc^  He  a 
"hSw  over  forty  ye^  since  the  Post  Office  first  supplied  the  official  teti 
which  your  Directory  is  compiled,"  and  now  Hie  pr^nt  issue  of  Ms  Du, 
of  Repstered  Telegraphic  Addresses  "  is  its  fifheth  annual  issue— truly  a  ] 
Jubilee  year  Begun  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  SeU,  many  improvt 
have  been  made,  Ld  thereTs  information  therein  of  over  100,000  firman 
BritakTand  Ireland  under  some  3.500  trade  headmp. 
published  by  Business  Dictionaries,  Ltd.,  8  and  g.  Johnson  s  Court,  E.C.4 
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A  FRIEND  of  mine,  writing  in  the  ofiftce  of  one  of  our  leading  papers,  j 

A  the  oier  evling.  He  had  s^  a  ^Ue  and 


a  soldier  stadoned  at  Kh^oum  lit 

trembl?at  them,  where,  unfortunately,  many  l^etles  exist.  Here  at 
bSSes  are  after  valuable  wood,  particularly  antique  furmture  and,  of 
/.jaaTai-  rVinrcVi  huildinES.  Mv  literary  fnend  asked  me  to  stamp  on  it. 
refused  to  do  and  let  it  nm  away,  although  probably  a  p^ent  beetle,  into 
in  tS  woodwork.  I  know  beetles  have  sharp  and  powerM  which 

V111+  tVip  Tpmedv _ the  only  effectual  one — is  to  get  a  tin  of  Wood  Worm 

the  finn  of  Watco  Ltd  236-237,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E.,  and  c^y  out  its « 
SreSis,  Sd  lo’and  behold !  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  beetles  and 
watch  beetles  is  rendered  immune  from  their  activities. 


T  TOT  TDAYS  begin  with  the  commencement  of  summer  M 

^  who  are  on  the  early  roster  of  leave.  The  Canadian  Pa^c  Railway 
thev  are  ready  for  the  summer  holiday  cruises.  Their  14,600-ton  liners  com 
Xfoir  tR  rnii<M‘s  of  Q  10  II  and  13  days’  duration  at  fares  less  than  £i  p 
fhf  M^SJSiean^;  LcS  vi^ts  to  Algiers,  Barcelona,  Casablanca. 
Corunna,  Gibraltar,  Las  Palmas.  Lisbon,  Madeira.  S^t^der,  Tangier,  en 
If  cvwi/i  fithpr  nlarps  right  uo  to  the  &st  week  in  October. 

'^°Then  the  Empress  of  Australia  is  making  specif  five-day  cruises  to  J 
and  Santander  ^  7  guineas,  commencing  in  early  June,  and  twe^y^ 
SSses  RuSia  and  the  Baltic  at  the  end  of  June  for  34  gumeas.  What 
from  ”  the  daily  round  and  common  task. 
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SCOTLAND — (coiUinuei) 


GLASGOW. 

■MRIt  HOTEL.  Ideal  in  every  respect.  Moderate 
chaixas. 

GULLANB,  N.B.  (EAST  LOTHIAN). 
MARINE  HOTEL  Opposite  Muiifield  GoU  Course.  Hot 
and  Cold  water  thr^bout. 

RIMETtPAMOUIOOLFiNO  HOTEL  Beside  Golf  Courses. 
Comfortable,  ist.  (X  Ezoellant  Food.  Patsoaal  Atten. 
lUns.  Tarts  oo  request.  AA.,  RA.C.,  R.SA.C.  ’Pb.  3. 

PERTHSHIRE. 

KENMORE  HOTEL  Goifinc,  Tennis,  Fisbinc,  Motorinf. 
Rsstiul,  bracing. 

PITLOCHRY. 

ATHOLL  PALAOE  HOTEL  Nine  Uwn  Tennis  Courts. 
Grounds  46  acres.  Garage  80  cars. 


IVOV  HOTEL  LONRON. 

Tskphons :  Templa  Bar  4343. 

MADILLT  HOTEL  Regent  Sooo.  Tels.:  PiqudiUo. 
Cabaret  and  Dancing  in  Restaurant  and  Grill. 
Restaurant  Diimer  o^upper  ro/6.  Grill  Dinner  7/8 
Sapper  3/6  or  4  la  carte.  Evening  Drew  not  essential 


OTEL  YORK,  Berners  Street,  W.x. 

Telephone :  Museum  6863-3-4-3. 

HAT  WE8TERN  ROYAL  HOTEL  Paddington  Station, 
W.*. 

laOEUY  HOTELHart  Street,  W.C.f .  Running  water  in 
all  Bednxims.  Room  and  Breakfast  from  8/6  par  nigbt. 
Phone :  Holbom  3646.  Tols. :  *'  Bookcraft,  London.” 

NAIKERAY  HOTEL  Great  Russdl  Street,W.C.z.  Facing 
Britkh  Museum.  Running  srater  in  all  Bedrooois. 
Room  ft  Breakfast  from  8/6.  'Phone :  Museum  rsso. 

OVAL  COURT  HOTEL  Sloane  Square,  S.W.r.  Sloane 
0101.  Renowned  for  good  Restaurant,  irorooms  with 
C.Heat  J1.&  C.  water.  Fr.  9s.  double.  Priv.  Bath  fr.  3  is. 

MCRIAL  HOTEL  RusseU  Square.  63oRooinssritbH.ftC. 
water.  Bath  and  full  Breakfast  mm  9/6,  Doubls  16/6. 

^INQTON  HOTEL  Southampton  Row,  W.C.I. 
Running  water  all  Bedrooms.  Room  and  Breakfast 
item  8t.  6d.  Mod.  Bd.  Terms.  'Phone :  Museum  1010. 

ORA  HOTEL  Upper  Woburn  Place,  W.C.I.  Running 
water  all  Bedrooms.  Room  and  Breakfast  from 
8s.  6d.  Mod.  M.  Terms.  'Pbtme :  Museum  4473. 

fHITB  HALL  RESIDENTIAL  HOTELS  LTD., 

)l,  LANCASTER  GATE,  W.3. 

Overlooking  Hyde  PariL  P.O.  Telephone  in  every  Bed- 


ACHILL  ISLAND  (Co.  Mayo). 

THE  VALLEY  HOUSE.  Fully  Ucensed.  Own  Gdi.  Tennis. 
Lake  and  Sea  Fishing.  Bathing. 


OvsrlMking  Hi _ _ _ _ 

room.  Cantral  Heating.  Electric  Lift.  Garage.  Termi 
from  £440  per  week.  Telepbona ;  Paddington  3351. 

4,  MONTAGUE  STREET,  W.C.X. 


BEXHILL-ON'SEA. 

HOTEL  RIPOSO.  Facing  Sea.  Adjoining  Golf  TJnlca. 
Tels. :  “  Riposo,  BexhUL”  'Phone :  473. 

NORMANHURST  HOTEL  Sea  front.  Gas  fires.  Lift 
Fully  licensed.  Nigbt  Porter.  'Phone  x66x. 

QRANVILLE  HOTEL  Host  centrally  situated.  Moderate 
charges.  'Phone  X437. 

BIRCHINGTON-ON-SBA,  THANBT. 

BERESPORD  HOTEL  Golf,  Tennis,  Sea-water  Baths 
and  Electrical  Treatment.  'Phone :  Birchington  xox. 

BOURNEMOUTH, 

THE  BOURNEMOUTH  HYDRO.  Hotel  oomforts.  AD 
Hydro  baths  and  treatments.  Lift.  'Phone :  34X. 

OROSVENOR  HOTEL  West  Clifi.  Central  heating  ;h.  and  e. 
water  all  rooms.  Tels.!  “GrovenoteL”  'Phm:  80& 


Large  Mvate  Garden.  Adjoiniw  British  Museum. 
Central  Heating.  Passenger  Lift.  Terms  from  £3  X3  6 
per  week.  Telephone :  Museum  4433. 

VERB  HOTEL  Ksnaingtan,  W.  Opposite  Palace 
gardens.  Modoate  charges. 


BRIDGE-OF-ALLAN,  STIRLINGSHIRE. 

LAH  WATER  A  SPA  HOTEL.  H.  ft C.  throughout. 
An  ideal  all-the-year-tound  Resort. 

CRUFT. 

VRMOHD  ARMC  HOTEL  On  the  Great  North  Road 
to  Scottish  Highlands.  Tds.:  “Premier.  CtieS.” 


SEASIDE — {continued). 


SEASI DE — {continued^ . 


BRIGHTON. 

DUDLEY  HOTEL  Adjoining  Hove  Lawns.  IJoensed, 
Lift.  Nicbt  Porter,  H.  i.  C  Water  in  bedrooms. 


’Pbone :  4910  Hove, 
for  taiifi,  noprietor. 


OBAIID  HOTEL  FaHnc  sea,  covered  tenaoe.  Best 
Family.  From  6  guineas  week,  inclusive. 

HOTEL  OURZOM.  Facing  sea.  Licensed.  Quiet  Lift 
Moderate  terms.  ’Phone;  5314  Brighton. 

OLD  SHIP  HOTEL  On  the  Sea  Front  Garage.  From 
3i  giw.  weekly.  ’Phone :  S031. 

ROYAL  OREMEHT  HOTEL  Unrivalled  dtuatioo. 
Unique  marine  views.  Moderate  charges. 

BUDE  (ComwiOl). 

MAER  LODOE  HOTEL  (Private).  Standing  in  own  grounds. 
Close  sea  and  adjoining  Golf  Liida.  Central  Heating. 
H.  &  C.  running  water  in  all  Bedrooms.  Recommended 
Winter  Residence.  ’Phone:  Bode  306. 

BURNHAM-ON'SBA. 

DURHHAM  OOLP  HOTEL  Ooae  to  Famous  Links. 
H.  A  C.  water.  Garages.  Tennis.  ’Phone  14s. 

DARTMOUTH  (Devon). 

THE  RALEISH  HOTEL  First-class  Famfly.  R.A.C. 
and  AA.  Hot  aiul  Cold  water  in  all  rooms. 
*Pb0O6  44. 

EASTBOURNE. 

AROLU  PRIVATE  HOTEL  Sea  front  isS  Bedrooms. 

Dance  room.  Billiards.  Resident  Propr.  ’Phone :  31Z. 
tUMEX  HOTEL  Cornfield  Terrace.  Grill  room. 
’Phone:  363. 

HOWARD  HOUSE  HOTEL  01vate).  Ideal  position,  x  min. 
Sea;  Devonshire  Park.  ’Phone  846. 

FALMOUTH  (South  ComwaU). 

FALMOUTH  HOTEL  The  Finest  Hotel  on  the  Cornish 
Coast  Due  South.  Sea  front.  Picturesque  scenery. 
Moderate  Tarifi.  R.  J.  S.  Reids,  Manager. 
•REEHBAHK  HOTEL  First  Oats,  situated  immediately 
on  the  water’s  edge.  Overlooking  the  lovely  Har^ 
boor,  St  Masres  and  Pendennis  CaMles. 

FISHGUARD,  PEM. 

rWHOUARD  DAY  MOTEL  Adjoining  Harbour. 
40  bedrooms. 

FOWEY  (CorawnU). 

ET.  OATHERINE’S  HOTEL  Unique  poaithm.  Fadng 
Sea.  Unlinensed.  ay  Bedrooms. 

FOLEESTONE. 

AVONDALE  HOTEL  On  sea  front  fadag  Sooth.  Ftam 


8EA8I DE — {continued). 


WESTWARD  HOi 

80L0ER  BAY  HOTEL  l.>a<Hng  N.  Devon  HoteL  Facing 
tea  A  famous  Golf  Links.  Large  garage.  'Phone :  14. 


8PA8  AND  HYDR08< 


BATH. 

ORAND  PUMP  ROOM  HOTEL.  Lifts.  Central  heating. 
Interoommiiniration  with  Corporatiao  bath.  TeL: 
“  PumpoteL" 

SPA  HOTEL.  Running  H.  A  C  water  and  Radiators  all 
rooms.  Nine  acres.  Lift.  Orcbrntn.  Own  Garage. 
The  quietest  hotel  positioo  in  Bath.  Tdephooe  4S34-3. 
Tel«ffmns  •  **  Rath.** 


BUXTON. 

SPA  HOTEL.  240  rooms.  H.  A  C.  Water  and  Radiatcrs. 
Garage.  Tels.:  “Comfortable.’* 


Head.  South  asp^  B^oomi  'Phone :  643. 


HARROGATE. 

THE  OAIRN  HYDRO.  Luxurious  accommodation  for 
300  guests.  Write  for  illustrated  Brochure. 

HARROBATE  HYDRO.  Ideal  situation.  Accommodation 
30a  Lift.  H.  A  C.  all  rooms.  Tariil  on  requesL 
BsUblished  1878. 


LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

ALKERTOH  PRIVATE  HOTEL.  Sooth  aspects.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Moderate  Tarifi.  Garage.  RIaC.  'Phone 
31a 

MATLOCK. 

OHATIWORTH  HYDRO.  Glorious  situation.  Nearest 
Moors  a^  G^  Links.  LifL  AA.,  ILAC.  'Phone  9. 

SMRDLRY'S.^ — Gt.  Britain's  Greatest  Hydro,  Matlock. 
For  Health,  Rest  or  Pleasnre,  370  Bedrooms,  grouiMls 
10  acres.  lociosive  terms  from  13a.  per  day. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  free. 

TNI  ULYBARK  HYDRO.  RA.C.  Appointed  HoteL 
Aooommodatioo,  130  Visitors.  6  acres  of  pleasure 
gardens.  Sun  lounge,  “  Vita  ”  glass.  H.  and  £.  water 
in  all  bedrooms.  Uft.  From  ^  ros.  per  week. 


PROVIICIAL  TOWNS.  AND  COUNTRY. 


PROVINCIAL  TOWNS  AND  COUNTRY 

— {continued). 


AYLESBURY  (Backs). 

BULLt  HEAD  NOTEU  zsth-Centurr  Hottdrr.  Well 
known  to  Hotoristi.  Luncheoat.  Garage.  ’Phone  lao. 


PATTBRDALB. 

ULUWATBR  HOTEL.  Overlooldiic  Uke.  Eve 
Comfort.  Free  Fishing.  Tennis.  'Phone ;  Gle 
ridding  37. 


BEAULIEU.  NEW  FOREST. 

■ORTAtU  ARM.  13  miles  from  Southampton.  Thoroughly 
up-toHlate  Country  Hotel,  Oak-panelled,  Furnished  as 
Gentleman’s  Country  House.  Sunny,  warm  winter 
climate.  Every  Comfort  in  beautifal  setting.  Privats 
Suites.  Comfortable  Lounge,  (^tral  Heating.  Hot 
and  Cold  water  in  Bedrooms.  Electric  Li^t.  Garages. 


CARDIFF. 

ROYAL  HOTEL.  Close  to  station.  First-clasa.  H.  A  C. 
water  in  Bedrooms.  GtiU  room.  Motor  omnibus. 


CIRENCESTER. 

(Tbe  towro  with  the  oportlnR  ntmosphara.) 

KINQt  HEAD  HOTEL.  RA.C.,  AA.***  EsceUent 
cuisine.  Specially  reduced  tenns  for  winter  months 
to  suit  present  conditioos.  H.  A  C  running  water  in 
bedrooms.  Hunting,  Golf,  Tennis  (6  hard  courts), 
Squioh,  Bowls.  ’Pbm  33. 


SALISBURY. 

EATHEDRAL  HOTEL  FuUy  licensed.  AA.,  KA.C.  Li 
Rng.  h.  A  c.  softened  water  A  radiators  in  bedroon 
’Phone :  399  A  830.  Props.;  Caot.  A  Mrs.  Gilbert  Kin!. 


WELLS. 

IWAR  HOTEL  Facing  tha  Cathedral.  Garage. 
Light.  Hot  and  Cold  running  water.  ’Phone :  WeUs 


WITLEY  (Surrey). 

FIREHURST  HEIRHTt  HOTEL  Once  the  horn 
Georgs  Eliot.  3  minutes  Witley  Station  (S.  Rt; 
Sonny  dry  climate.  Pines,  Goif,  Tennis.  H.  h 
water  in  Bedrooms.  R.A.C.  AA.  Apply 
Res.  IVopts. :  Ifr.  A  Mrs.  J.  T.  HoUoweU. 


WINCHESTER. 

QE0R8E  HOTEL  AA.  appointed, 
and  good  food.  ’Phone :  491. 


ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

ROYAL  OAK  HOTEL,  KUWIOK  -  OH  -  OERWEHT* 
WATER.  70  Bedrooms  with  H.  A  C.  running  water 
aiK]  some  with  private  baths.  Suites,  Dance  Room, 
Palm  Lounge,  Lift.  Write  for  Tariff.  Telephone  33 
and  338. 


THE  KEIWIOK  HOTEL  First-class.  Centre  English  Lakes. 
Elec.  Lift  A  Light,  (^t.  Htg.  ’Phone:  30  Kessdek. 


ARMATHWAITE  HALL  HOTEL  All  modem  comforU 
Elec.  Lift  A  Light.  ’Phone ;  30  Bassenthwaite  Lake. 
Ptopn. :  J.  AM.  Wivell  A  Sion. 


NORTH  WALES. 


BAY  HOTEL,  RHOMEIOR.  Facing  the  sea.  Ere 
Cuisine.  First-class  Golf.  Tennis,  Boating,  Bt 
Fishing,  Dancing.  Fully  Uoeued.  Electric  lighl  1 
H.  AC.  water  in  all  rooms.  AA.,  RA.C.  Telephone 

BABMR  EASTLE  HOTEL  40  Bedrooms  with  H.  I 
water  and  Central  Heating.  Oak  Lounges,  BsU  Ra 
French  Chef,  Service  Garage.  Moderate  Tariff. 


WHITE  HART  HOTEL  Z4th  Century.  Write  for 
illustrated  brochure  and  Tariff.  Hunters  A  Hacks. 


INDIA. 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD  (DtVM). 

■AHOR  HOUSE  HOTEL  aao  aaras  of  Park  and 
Pleasure  (Grounds.  Tennis.  CtagnetKOolf. 


SAVOY  HOTBI,  Museoorie. 


EARLTOH  HOTEL,  Luoknow. 


SWITZERLAND— (con<WM«rf). 


FRANCE. 


CXAKBN*— MONTRBUX. 

C«Bii»  for  an  tximakm  tad  tpocts,  TNI  MAID  NOTtL 
LI  OLARIHA  Ideal  altaatloa.  loa.  dafly  iocloaiye. 

8T.  OALL. 

HOTIL  WALNALLA'TliaiRIM.  Georgea  B.  StObdi. 
Up-to^ta.  Tala. :  "  Walhalla,  St.  G^**  Gatage. 


MBNTONB. 

fEL  08tE  D’AZUR  (Bng.  Propr.).  Central,  oaar 
Sea.  Bvery  moden  oomfort.  Moderate  teciaa. 


SWITZERLAND. 


AXBMSTRni. 

UND  HOTEL— PARK  HOTEL.  On  Lake  Lucerne. 
Golf.  Swimmiiu  Pool.  Tennis.  Orchestra.  Pension 
terms:  8RAN0  from  14.50,  PARK  10 francs. 

BNOADINB. 

lA  PALACE.  Grandest  Swiss  Al^e  Centre. 
Hountainaaring,  Golf,  Lawn  Tannis. 

Boating,  Bathing,  Tront  Fishing. 

Thaatra,  Bail  Roeas  and  Lounge. 

Ail  winter  aports  at  their  best. 
lUnstratsd  booklet  post  free. 


BELGIUM. 


BRUGBR. 

■nUHR  PALAM  MTIL.  Grand  Place,  nr.  fanuMs 
BaUkt.  Modem.  Rooms  with  private  bathrocm. 


GERMANY. 


WIB8BA0BN. 

HOTIL  RIIZA,  Wtasnansn.  Prop.:  B.  UpteggSr. 
Near  rsainn  and  Bngiiah  Chnrch.  Moderate  terms. 


EDUCATIONAL 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOYS. 

BETHANY  SCHOOL,  OOUDHUR6T, 
KENT.  Education  thorongh;  Situation 
ideal;  Sports,  Swimming,  Scouts. 
Evangelical  tone.  100  boys,  8  to  18. 
Founded  1866.  Fees  £72  per  year. 


CHER’S  COLLEGE,  PETER8- 
FIKLD.  Bo3rs  10  to  x8.  Feea  from 
^blic  School  Edneation ;  leaving 
Exhibitions ;  O.T.C. ;  Swimming  Bath ; 
Separate  Preparatory  School. 

latesmorb  school,  win¬ 
chester.  SmaU  PnbUc  School 
for  bo^.  Special  hidivldnsl  attention. 
Splendid  gronndc  and  playing  fields. 


BOYS. 

A  pioneer  school  in  modem  educational 
method.  Moderate  fees.  Headmaster : 
Aubrey  de  Sdlinconrt,  M.A. 


HERNE  BAY  COLLEGE,  KENT. 
School  and  Higher  Certificate. 
Mechanical  Engineering.  O.T.C. 
120  gnineaa. 

LADYCR08S,  8BAFORD,  SUSSEX. 
First-Class  R.C.  School  for  Public 
Schools  and  R.N.  Ideal  Boildings. 
Private  Chapel.  Teaching  by  modon 
individual  methods.  Many  Scholar- 
shlpd  gained.  For'  Prospectus,  etc., 
apply  Headmaster. 
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Correspondence 

The  Herring  Industry 

To  the  Editor  of  Tke 'EnGLisa  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  read  so  much  about  the  Government’s  help  for  the  hern 
industry,  which  is  in  a  very  distressing  state.  I  have  also  read  the  difeJ 
advices  given  by  the  so-called  herring  experts  of  which  the  newspapers  arei 
with  various  reports  and  opinions,  good  ones  and  bad  ones,  also  indifferent  d 
I  hear  of  great  praise  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  headed  the  InqJ 
Commission,  and  also  of  those  who  are  now  entrusted  to  be  the  Fuehrer  oil 
herring  schemes,  setting  the  herring  industry  on  a  proper  foundation  and  hd| 
the  people  who  work  in  the  herring  industry  to  a  Ufe  of  peace  and  plenty.  ( 
bless  their  hearts  and  souls  for  their  willingness  to  help  their  brothers  in  disi 
in  particular,  and  the  country’s  herring  industry  in  general.  But  with  all 
respect  to  the  gentlemen  experts  and  advisers  of  the  Herring  Commission,  I 
afraid  that  it  will  be  a  waste  of  money  and  the  time  spent  in  spending  the  Gove 
ment’s  subsidy. 

I  have  noticed  for  years  that  any  and  all  other  fish  have  been  and  are! 
advertised — fish  hke  cod,  haddock,  plaice,  halibut  especially.  This  is  not  bea 
that  kind  of  fish  is  more  nourishing ;  no,  only  because  there  is  less  work  attac 
to  cooking  it  than  the  less  bothered  with  but  very  nourishing  herring.  Ex( 
for  the  few  lonely  posters  of  the  marketing  boards  which  were  displayed  a 
years  ago,  there  has  been  no  other  effort  to  advertise  and  to  enlighten  the  wi 
and  mothers  of  the  British  nation  as  to  the  value  of  the  herring  as  a  food, 
whatever  form,  either  cooked,  fresh  or  pickled,  or  to  tell  people  that  it  isr 
worth  the  httle  time  and  extra  trouble  it  takes  in  preparing  it  for  a  healthy  1 
good  and  cheap  meal  for  their  husbands  and  children. 

The  British  people  spend  a  terrible  lot  of  money  on  so-called  fish  (I  in 

fried  fish)  because  most  of  the  women  nowadays  are  too  d - lazy  to  bother « 

cooking.  Even  the  poor  class  will  spend  (>d.  or  is.  for  a  couple  of  fish  and  di 
If  the  very  same  people  could  have  seen  the  kind  of  cat-fish  and  other  kiniii 
fish  used  for  frjdng,  and  seldom  very  fresh,  they  certainly  would  not  smack  fl 
lips  and  grin  for  happiness,  thinking  it  is  not  worth  the  bother  of  cooking  i 
there  are  fried  fish  shops  on  nearly  every  comer  of  the  streets.  Thank  Got! 
the  fried  fish  shops  they  say.  And  the  little  girls  follow  their  mothers’  footsi 
and  always  rejoice  when  their  mothers  send  them  to  the  next  comer  shof 
some  2d.  and  3<i.  bits  of  fish  for  each  person’s  tea  or  supper.  But  very  sel 
do  they  see  their  mothers  frying  up  a  dishful  of  chipped  potatoes  and  some  vl 
fresh  herring  dipped  in  flour,  so  that  everybody  in  the  family  sees  it  and  kil 


FORWARD  IS  OUR  WATCHWORD 


the  SHAFTESBURY  HOMES  AND 
«ARETHUSA**  TRAINING  SHIP 

have  the  proud  record  of  having  passed 
through  their  Homes  and  Training  Ship 

33,000  IPOOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

1,100  CHILDREN  ARE  ALWAYS  BEING  MAINTAINED. 

These  children  are  being  so  trained  that  they  may  be* 
come  good  and  useful  men  and  women,  and  well  fitted 
for  any  positions  they  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy 

PLEASE  SEND  A  DONATION  TO-DAY 

80  THAT  THIS  GREAT  WORK  MAY  GO  FORWARD 

and  enable  us  to  pass  another  33,000  through  our  doors. 

(ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE,  £65,000) 

1M. SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

THE  PRESIDENT :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  recently 
said :  “  f  do  commend  this  Institution  to  the  Public  for  their  . 
continued  assistance  and  I  would  remind  them  that  it  is 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.” 


‘‘TRUTH” 

Grows  Better  Than  Ever 

Its  outspoken  comments  are  always  valuable  to  those  who  desire  to  keep 
pace  with  pubhc  affairs.  And,  of  course,  the  value  of  its  enhghtened 
and  critical  survey  of  all  Investments  of  importance  is  inestimable. 

Then  there  are  the  authoritative  articles  by  writers  of  distinction  on 
Politics,  Sport,  Music,  Art,  the  Theatre,  Books  and  Motoring;  the 
t^ical  diary  by  the  New  Pepys,  a  Queer  Story  and  exposures  of  all 
kinds  of  frauds. 

Altogether,  the  journal — quite  apart  from  its  high  Uterary  standing — is 
necessary  to  everyone  who  needs  an  adequate  survey  of  the  movements 
of  men  and  affairs. 

NINEPENCE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY 

Obtainable  at  all  booksellers,  or  from 

THE  MANAGER,  Truth  Buildings,  Carteret  Street,  London,  S.W.l 

by  postal  subscription  at  the  following  rates  : 

3  months,  lOs.  lOd.  6  months,  £1  Is.  8d.  12  months,  £2  3s.  4d. 
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what  it  consists  of,  and  every  one  of  them  has  a  good  helping  of  real  health-^ 
food  for  very  little  money.  But  no,  it  is  too  old-fashioned,  they  say,  an® 
there  are  too  many  bones  in  the  herring,  and  that  the  children  don’t  Uke  it.  1 
that  is  not  true.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  mother  oi  the  wife  who  is  too  lazy  to  r 
and  to  remove  the  herring  bones,  and  so  the  women  feed  theii  'amilies  on  a]  f 
mysterious  tit-bits  at  the  most  popular  place  in  the  town — the  fried  fish  ( 
Yes,  these  people  will  pay  2d.  for  potato  crisps,  but  do  not  care  for  fresh  i  [ 
herring  even  at  a  id.  each.  But  when  they  go  to  the  picture  theatres  and  se  [ 
smart  and  stiurdy  young  men  of  the  Aran  Island  or  of  Galway,  West  Ireland,  r 
Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Poland,  Russia — ^yes,  all  these  peopl® 
and  enjoy  eating  herring  in  various  ways.  The  reason  for  it  is  because  the  mo|| 
and  wives  over  there  look  upon  cooking  as  an  art  and  loving  duty,  and  d( ; 
mind  the  extra  time  and  work  it  takes  to  prepare  to  cook  it,  so  long  as  it  is 
and  nourishing  for  their  families.  Also  the  children  can  be  taught  to  be  ca » 
and  to  mind  the  herring  bones,  just  as  they  are  told  to  be  careful  with  the  st  * 
of  cherries  and  plums  and  other  things,  and  so  long  as  they  see  their  mot  ^ 
fathers  and  others  eating  herring  without  passing  remarks,  they  too  will  eat  ^ 
enjoy  it.  „ 

I  do  say  that  the  herring  industry  can  be  made  a  success  with  the  right  me 
of  enlightenment,  but  I  can  assure  Sir  Arnold  T.  Wilson  that  his  advice  tha  ■ 
herring  should  be  pushed  on  to  the  workhouses  and  barracks,  and  also  tha  - 
fried  fish  shops  should  take  it  up,  wUl  not  be  of  much  use  or  help,  as  the  he 
are  not  of  much  use  to  a  fried  fish  shop  proprietor,  who  wants  a  lot  of  profit  ai 
little  work  as  possible.  So  cat-fish  or  other  boneless  lumps  of  mysterious 
is  preferable  to  them.  j 

I  have  yet  to  see  the  English  herring  given  publicity  on  the  menus  ofl 
English  hotels,  whereas  they  are  all  advertising  cod,  haUbut  and  other  mystei 
things  with  French  names.  It  is,  I  presume,  below  the  dignity  of  a  respect 
English  hotel  to  bother  with  EngUsh  herring. 

Yours  faithfully, 

N.  0.  Brande 
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I  memento  of  the  occasion,  gifts  will  be  acknowledged 
I  multi<oloured  receipt  (illustrated  above),  size 
X  10*,  beautifuiiy  print^  on  ivory  cards  bearing  the 
:ra'ts  of  Their  Majesties  The  King  and  Queen. 

se  address  your  gifu  to  The  Earl  of  Granard,  The 
ter  Hospital  (free),  Fulham  Road,  London,  S.W.3, 
marking  your  envelope,  **  Silver  Jubilee.” 


Will  you  please  send 
a  special  Gift  to  the 
Silver  Jubilee  Thanks¬ 
giving  Fund  for  The 
Cancer  Hospital  (free), 
Fulham  Road,  London, 
S.W.3,  and  so  help  on 
its  two-fold  work — the 
treatment  of  patients 
suffering  from  Cancer, 
and  Research  into  the 
causes  of  this  dreadful 
disease  and  means  for 
its  ultimate  cure. 
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il.  FantanI 

CATHOLICISM.  PROTESTANTISM 
AND  CAPITALISM 

6s.  net.  Ready  shortly. 

A  full,  fair  and  learned  survey  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  relation  between 
Capit^m  and  Christianity,  and  of  the  origins  of  the  former. 

Christopher  Dawson 

RELIGION  AND  THE  MODERN  STATE 

6s.  net.  Ready  shortly. 

A  penetrating  discussion  of  the  new  situation  of  religion  in  face  of  the 
present  conflicts  between  Socialism  and  Fascism  and  between  the  new 
dictatorships  and  parliamentary  democracy. 


Arnold  Lunn 

A  SAINT  IN  THE  SLAVE  TRADE: 
PETER  CLAVER 

6s.  net. 

.  .  this  book  is  not  only  to  the  praise  of  a  saint,  but  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  folly  .  .  .  you  read  without  interruption,  or  rather  you  watch  a 
battle.” — Sunday  Times. 

Alfred  Noyes 

THE  UNKNOWN  GOD 

7s.  6d.  net. 

"  No  finer  work  of  apologetic  has  been  produced  in  our  generation,  no  writing 
that  so  makes  manifest  the  richness  and  the  magnitude  of  our  heritage  in  Christ, 
or  which  ^ves  us  in  its  fulness  all  that  non-Christian  poets  and  philosophers 
and  scientists  have  striven  for  with  much  meagre  success.” — The  Month. 

Richard  Lawrence  Smith 

JOHN  FISHER  AND  THOMAS  MORE  : 
TWO  ENGLISH  SAINTS 

With  a  Foreword  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

6s.  net. 

Written  by  the  Vice-Reaor  of  the  English  College,  Rome,  this  book  can  cl^ 
to  be  authoritative,  since  it  is  translated  into  Italian  for  distribution  to  high 
officials  of  Church  and  Sute  at  the  time  of  the  Canonization.  But  in  it 
learning  is  the  servant,  not  the  shroud,  of  vivid  portraiture. 
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